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To write well is to say something well. It is quite 
possible to abound in the forms of good literary 
workmanship, to be grammatical, rhetorical, affluent 
in vocabulary, and yet to say nothing worth saying. 
On the other hand, it is hardly possible that one who 
has a definite thought, a thought worth thinking and 
worth communicating, cannot tell it in a way better 
Worth listening to than the mere empty fluency of 
words and grace of form. 


It is not a want of knowledge that afflicts the 
world, but a want of the full use of what knowledge 
ithas. No one knows so little that he cannot have a 
certain measure of skill in the use of what he does 
know. But we suffer from a strange hesitation to 
Acquire that skill which is within reach of us. If 


at first, says Thring, “to do with skill what is already 
hown, a new creation of thought-work would have 
un, a new mind would be produced into the world. 


things known or not known equally; but ignorance 
is outside him, and may do him no harm.” So, too, 
we profess to know God’s wisdom, power, and love ; 
we claim to have faith in him, but we do not use this 
knowledge, this faith, in practice. Weare unskilled 
believers, and are correspondingly unfaithful servants 
of our Master. 


To appreciate the good qualities of a person is to 
partake of them, arid to raise one’s self toward their 
level. Hence every one who refuses to see good 
where good is, lowers himself by so much as he ex- 
cludes from his appreciation. Goethe says, “Some 
men think about the defects of their friends, and 
there is nothing to be gained by it; I have always 
paid attention to the merits of my enemies, and found 
it an advantage.” One need not even draw the line 
between friends and enemies to test the advantages 
of appreciation. Let a mother show the unmanageable 


2 | boy that she sees the good in him, and work with 


him from that. Let the teacher proceed upon the 
basis that incorrigibility has been oftener met and 
conquered by kind appreciation than by antagonism, 
denunciation, and cold compulsion. Many a parent, 
many a teacher, needs to be raised to the level of her 
boy’s Bést instincts and aspirations by appreciating 
them. 


Mankind includes man and woman. There is a 
question in some minds as to the equality or inequality 
of the sexes ; but it is practically admitted that each 
sex is a half of mankind, although there may be a 
doubt as to the relative value of the two halves. A 
generous woman admits that man is the bigger half, 
while a sensible man is sure that woman is “ the bet- 
ter half.” A woman essayist in a*recent meeting of 
the Professional Woman’s League of New York made 
a good point when she said: “I believe that men 
always have been, are, and always will be, what 
women make them. Men make the laws which gov- 
ern the nation, but women make the laws which 
govern the home and society, and by which both 
sexes must abide. The best interests of the sexes are 
mutual, and should be so recognized.” It was in 
the same line of thought that the greedy boy, whose 
father called him “a pig,” suggested that a pig was 
“an old hog’s sonny.” It is not easy to show that 
either sex is inferior to the other without reflecting 
on the other sex which has had such a part in its in- 
fluencing and training. 


Charity is a bigger thing than the visible gifts that 
go with it. Charity not only feels and acts, but it 
takes a good deal of trouble sometimes to do right 
thinking. It is a doubtful kind of generosity that sends 
only worn-out clothes to missionaries and broken toys 
to poor children. But on the other hand, it is not 
always fair to judge the spirit of the giver by the out- 
ward sign of the gift. A little girl of seven collected 
a number of toys, some by purchase and some from 
her own closet, to take to a home for afflicted chil- 
dren as Easter gifts: Among them were one or two 
broken playthings.” Her father, who was going with 





because the boys like to mend them.” It was evident 
that the dismembered doll and parted wheel were as 
thoughtfully selected to give delight as the new little 
chicks from the store window. The charity in this 
case was in the dilapidated gift as truly as in the 
perfect one; or, rather, it was in the thought that 
prompted her to minister to their manifested wants. 
The father was not slow to make amends for his re- 
flection upon her spirit, and to learn a new lesson on 
the dangers of passing judgment without sufficient 
knowledge of all sides of a child’s case. 





BLAKESLEE’S BIBLE STUDY UNION. 


How to study and teach the Bible to best advantage 
is a matter of vital importance to Christians generally. 
This question has been much discussed during the 
past twenty-five years, and it is still open to discus- 
sion. Once in three years the Sunday-school workers 
of America, including eminent scholars of all de- 
nominations, come together in ‘convention, and con- 
sider this subject, among others of interest to those 
engagéd in Sunday-school work. 

Various plans of Bible study have been proposed 
and discussed in these national gatherings of Bible 
students, and the plans which were deemed wisest, all 
things considered, have been openly and fréely recom- 
mended to the Bible-studying world. Modifications 
and improvements in the. general plan have been 
made from time to time, as experience and progress 
showed their value or made them practicable. 

This plan of Bible study, as thus improved and in 
process of improvement, is known as the Inter- 
national system of Bible study, because of its inter- 
national origin, scope, and using. It is, however, no 
rigid plan of study requiring a certain method of 
treatment by all who would use it. It is merely a 
suggestion of portions of Scripture to be taken as the 
basis, or as the center, of common study, in connec- 
tion with such other portions, and as supplemented 
by such other material, as different Christian de- . 
nominations, or as undenominational publishers, may 
deem wise and desirable. As the years have passed 
since its first adoption,,this plan has gained favor 
steadily, and its constituency numbers at the present 
time more millions than ever before. 

Meanwhile many other plans, new and old; have 
been proposed by single denominations, or by private 
publishing houses; and question-books and lesson- 
helps in the line of those plans have been proffered 
to the public at market rates. Prominent among 
such outside plans of Bible study, has been one known . 
as the Blakeslee system, which has been skilfully 
managed and urgently pressed, and has been received 
with considerable favor. This plan has positive 
merits, and it has adopted several features which had 
more prominence in former years than of late, and 
which were deserving of revival. The fact that some 
of those old-time features were claimed as a new in- 
vention, was undoubtedly owing to the imperfect 
knowledge of the editor of these lessons, and not to 
any intentional misrepresentation; but the claim 
naturally proved attractive to those who were longing 


her, asked whether she thought it was a good thing to | for something new. 


take broken toys to the poor children. The child 
looked soberly and thoughtfully into her father’s 





Skill, or want of skill, are with the worker always, in 


In consequence of the prominence attained by the 





face, and said, “ But, papa, they want broken things, 





Blakeslee lessons, their plan and method were under 
full and free discussion in the International Sunday- 
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school Convention that met in St. Louis in September, 
1893. The drift of that discussion was, in effect, that, 
while those lessons had their attractions, there was 
little or nothing in their general plan that was pecu- 
liarly novel, or that was not available in the plan 
and treatment of the International lessons ; and that, 
at the best, their plan could not be considered as offer- 
ing any such advantages as would justify the Sunday- 
school workers of America in giving up the direction 
of their methods of Bible study to a private publisher, 
however well intentioned or enterprising he might be. 
It was, indeed, a surprise to many who had heard 
about a supposed rival system of Bible study liable 
to displace the International system, that the senti- 
ment of that convention was practically unanimous 
against any change in the International plan, beyond 
such modifications and improvements as were newly 
shown to be desirable, and as were consistent with its 
main purpose. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the International 
Convention of 1893, a gathering of the friends of the 
Blakeslee Lessons assembled in New York City, and 
resolved to call themselves “ The Bible Study Union.” 
The “basis of this organization” is as follows: “ As 
embodying the principles of Bible study which we 
approve, we hereby adopt, as the basis of this organi- 
zation, the Blakeslee Graded Lessons, to be enlarged 
and modified as may hereafter seem best, and to be 
known as The Bible Study Union Lessons.” And 
now the Blakeslee Lessons are put forward as The 
Bible Study Union Lessons, although -they are, as 
before, the exclusive property of a private publish- 
ing concern, and their plan of study is avowedly shut 
out from general adoption by “ copyright.” 

As the question-books and lesson-helps of a private 
publishing concern, these lessons are fairly before the 
public, entitled to all the favor which their merit 
justifies; but when put forward .as the lessons of 
“The Bible Study Union,” as if that organization 
were of a similar nature, or on a similar plane, with 
the International gathering of Sunday-school workers, 
these Blakeslee lessons are liable to appear what they 
are not. Hence it is important to Sunday-school 
workers generally to have the difference between The 
Bible Study Union and the International Convention 
of Sunday-school workers made clear. 

A formal request from Mr. Blakeslee to the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times to call attention to the 
work of the “lesson committee of The Bible Study 
Union ” as a matter of importance to Sunday-school 
workers generally, led to an editorial on the subject 
in the issue fur March 31, And now a communica- 
tion in. response and explanation, from the Rev. Dr. 
Nordell, secretary of The Bible Study Union, and 
one of the editors of its. lessons, is given place in these 
pages, and calls for this further editorial comment. 

It is said that the names of some four hundred 
Bible scholars and Sundaysschool workers were ap- 
pended to the call for the meeting that was to organize 
the friends of the Blakeslee lessons ; and it is a fact 
that those names include some able and prominent 
men and women, whose opinions are entitled to weight 
with all. But it would hardly be denied that it were 
easy to secure four thousand, or forty thousand, men 
and women, including scholars of like eminence with 
the best of those on that list, to give their testimony 
in favor of the general plan of the International sys- 
tem of Bible study. Therefore it is not by any 
superiority of its recommenders that the Blakeslee 
Bible Study Union can claim the confidence of the 
community for its lesson committee. 

There is a radical difference between the lesson 
committee of the Blakeslee Bible Study Union 
and the International Convention of Sunday-school 
workers of America. The International Convention 
discusses openly different plans of Bible study, and 
gives its recommendations freely to all the world, for 
such use as may be thought best by any and all. 
On the other hand, the lesson committee of the Bible 
Study Union declares that its recommendations as to 

modes of Bible study would have little value, except 


as they are embodied and illustrated in a particular 
set of lesson-helps and question-books, which are pre- 
pared under their eye, and are copyrighted—plan 
included—for the pecuniary benefit of their publisher 
and themselves. American Sunday-school workers 
can see this difference, and they are not likely to 
call any plan of Bible study the best for all, if it 
necessitates exclusive treatment in editing and pub- 
lishing by one committee, however able. Such a 
plan has a fatal defect for a general system of Bible 
study, in its very form and at its start. 

And just here it should be noted that Dr. Nordell, 
representing The Bible Study Union, makes a serious 
error in supposing and stating that the unwillingness 
of Sunday-school workers generally to accept the 
question-books and lesson-helps of a publishing 
monopoly as the one guide to correct Bible study, is 
because of the hostility of other publishers who are 
in the common work of preparing lesson-helps for a 
free and open system of Bible study. Dr. Nordell 
says: “It is very unfortunate that this discussion 
should have been turned away from the question of 
what is best for the Sunday-schools, to the question 
of what is best for the publishers. As, twenty years 
ago, ‘a proposition to introduce a uniform plan of 
Bible study for the entire country, which would render 
those old systems, with their property rights, value- 
less, excited opposition from many of their proprietors,’ 
so, to-day, any movement interfering with the enor- 
mous business connected with the uniform lesson idea 
meets the most strenuous opposition.among those who 
have found this business exceedingly profitable.” 

That is a remarkable statement, in view of the facts 
in the case. When the International lessons were 
adopted, twenty years ago, the Sunday-school workers 
generally were in favor of a common and an open 
plan of Bible study. Publishers of proprietary les- 
son systems opposed the common and open plan; 
but it prevailed. Now, again, the Sunday-school 
workers generally are unwilling to concede to the 
publishers of any proprietary lesson system the mo- 
nopoly of a plan of Bible study for all. The Bible 
Study Union stands alone as the would-be monopoly 
of correct Bible teaching, and it naturally finds its 
progress hindered by the united purpose of Sunday- 
workers generally. Publishers of the International 
lessons have, as a rule, no business interests dependent 
on any one system of Bible study. They have no 
questiori-books and stereotype plates to be guarded 
from year to yeaf by copyright, or to be rendered 
valueless by the substitute of any new open system 
of study. Their copyrights of special matter do not 
cover the system or plan of their lessons. Only The 
Bible Study. Union claims to stand or fall by its copy- 
righted system. The copyrighting of The Sunday 
School Times, for instance, is not for the guarding 
of the plan of Bible study which it uses in common 
with other publishers. It is only for the protection 
of writers who prepare special articles for its pages 
with a view to republishing them in a volume of per- 
manent, value ; as in the case of Mr. Gladstone, Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, and Drs. Charles 8. Robinson, 
Alexander McLaren, Cunningham Geikie, and others. 

Indeed, a special claim made for its lessons by The 
Bible Study Union is, that they practically have no 
rival, and hence no competition, because no lessons will 
be deemed by it as within the scope of a wise and proper 
plan of Bible study, unless prepared by its own lesson 
committee, and published by its own publisher. Yet 
this very claim presents the strongest objection to the 
lessons of The Bible Study Union. American Sun- 
day-school workers are not ready to commit the 
whole work of preparing its lesson-helps to any one 
committee or any one publisher, but will be sute to 
deem it wiser to have such a plan of study as admits 
of, and secures, competition and variety in lesson- 
treatment and lesson-helps. And now, as twenty 
years ago, the principal question is, “ What is best for 
the Sunday-schools?” and not “ What is best for the 
publishers ?” 








Objection is taken by Dr. Nordell to the likening of 
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The Bible Study Union lessons to a “ patent medicine” 
but that illustration will bear pressing. If a member 
of the medical profession discovers the advantage of 
a particular means or method of promoting health o, 
of curing disease, it is considered his duty to make jt 
known to the profession and to the public gene. 
rally. It is deemed unprofessional on his part to 
patent his compound, so that no one can receive the 
benefit of his counsel without paying a royalty 
on it. 

Similarly it would seem to be incumbent on those 
distinguished Bible students who claim a knowledge 
of better plans of Bible study than the one now 
generally used, to disclose and recommend that plan 
as a plan to the Bible-studying world. Why did not, 
say forty or fifty of the “over four hundred leading 
college presidents and professors, theological seminary 
professors, pastors, and prominent Sunday - school 
workers,” who thought they had discovered a new 
and improved method of Bible study, appear before 
the International Convention of- Bible teachers and 
learners, and recommend their plan as an open one? 
That would have been worthy of them, and certainly 
would have had weight. . 

But, on the contrary, Dr. Nordell says: “ The les 
son committee of The Bible Study Union thinks it is 
safer for the public to have a limited series of ‘ medi- 
cines’ of the highest attainable excellence, combined 
by trained pharmacists, rather than ten thousand 
preparations concocted by anybody and everybody 
who may deem the world in need of healing.” And 
so the lessons of The Bible Study Union are put for- 
ward as a “limited” patent medicine, “ compounded 
by trained pharmacists,” and certified to by a long 
list of excellent names as the best on the market, 
Meanwhile the general profession of Bible students 
uses and is ready to use, recommends and is ready to 
recommend, those plans and methods which are found 
to be best in the estimation of leading college presi- 
dents and professors, theological seminary professors, 
pastors, prominent Sunday-school workers, and trained 
pharmacists,.all the country over. Does The Bible 
Study Union really deem the Bible unsafe for popular 
study by all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
unless accompanied by helps prepared by the lesson 
committee of that Union ? 

The officers of The Bible Study Union, it is true, ex- 
press their willingness to place “this completed work 
[of theirs] in the hands of denominational publishing 
houses who may desire to use it, on terms that will be 
mutually satisfactory, and will enable them to become 
editorially and financially interested in the lessons.” 
In other words, they are willing to “job” out the 
privileges of their monopoly on equitable cash terms. 
But this would not secure the indispensable advan- 
tage of open competition in Bible study in Bible 
loving America. ° 

Old Dr. Abernethy of London, was an eminent 
physician in his dey. He thought he knew every- 
thing worth knowing about medical science and 
medical practice, so he wrote a book, which included 
all he had totell. Then, when a patient came to him 
for counsel, the doctor would simply say, “ Buy my 
book.” On this, the patient would pay the doctor for 
his advice, and pay an extra charge for the doctor's 
book. So Dr. Abernethy came to be called “Old 
Buy-my-book.” That might do for England a gene- 
ration ago, in the realm of medical practice, but it 
will not do for America, in our day, in the sphere of 
Bible teaching. The best doctor of divinity in the 
world must have something more to say to Americas, 
as to plans of Bible study, than “ Buy my book!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In these days of advanced womanhood, it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the sexes. In the matter of 
dress the distinction seems to be fading away. There 
was a time when a Derby hat, a cutaway coat, a double- 
breasted vest, a linen shirt-bosom with studs, a stand-up 
collar, and a “ four-in-hand” cravat, might be sup 
to indicate s person of the masculine gender; but thst 
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day is now gone by. It may be a man’s daughter, 
or sister, or aunt, or—grandmother, who presents her- 
self to him in that guise. Nor is a professional title 
now an indication of sex. It is no longer safe to take it 
for granted that Dr. Physic is a man, or that the Rev. 
J. Q. Tomlinson is not a woman. As to the hand- 
writing, he would be presuming indeed who supposed 
that a masculine hand was necessarily a man’s hand, or 
that a feminine hand was, as a matter of course, g 
woman’s. Initials have always been recognized as no 
indication of gender ; and latterly even the Christian 
name is ambiguous as a suggestion of gender or sex. 
This ambiguity may be of deliberate intention, but it is 
none the less perplexing. ‘George Sand,” “George 
Eliot,” “Charles Egbert Craddock,” “‘ John Strange Win- 
ter,” and others of that sort, were names apparently taken 
for the purpose of concealing sex. But it hardly seems 
proper to speak of George and Charles and John as girls 
or women. What is proper as to the gender of pronouns 
in such acase? This question comes up anew, in con- 
nection with a notice of a book in the literary columns 
of this periodical. A Virginia correspondent writes : 





I have read your review of “ Beautiful Joe” in The Sunday 
School Times. The author is Miss Marshall Saunders, of Yar- 
mouth, Nova Seotia. You speak of her in the review as he. 


“ Marshall ” is generally known as a masculine name, 
There is no indication on the titlepage, or in the Intro- 
duction or Preface, of the sex of the writer. If, in- 
deed, a woman takes a masculine name as her Christian 
pame, and is known by it to the public, why should she 
not be conceded all the appropriate pronouns in ad- 
dition? The reviewer did not distinctly say that Mar- 
shall Saunders was a man, although he thought she was. 
Jt is true that he referred to Marshall Saunders with 
the appropriate pronoun “ he,” and with the fitting pre- 
fix‘ Mr.” And does not “man” include both male and 
female? If there is any distinctive gender in a pronoun, 
it would seem proper to use a pronoun of the same gen- 
der as the noun itself, That used to be a rule in gram- 
mar. Yet, even though “ Marshall” is ordinarily known 
as a masculine name, it is proved as a fact that “ Mar- 
_ Shall” is in this instance a woman’s name. 


Discussion wisely conducted, and in good spirit, tends 
to promote the cause of truth. Peculiarly is this the 
case with reference to plans and methods of Bible study 
and teaching. Recent comment, by The Sunday School 
Times, on the claims of the so-called Blakeslee Graded 
Lessons, or The Bible Study Union Lessons, has called 
out an article by the Rev. Dr. P. A. Nordell, which ap- 
pears on another page, and is responded to in the leading 
editorial of this issue. In arranging for this communi- 
cation, and in its sending, Dr. Nordell wrote: ' 


First of all, permit me to thank you for your frank recogni- 
tion of the faet that the International Lesson system has 
“adopted” some of the ideas upon which The Bible Study 
Union lessons are constructed, and that it has been improved 
through their influence. This is the first public acknowledg- 
ment of any influence exerted by them in this direction. But, 
upon a little further reflection, I think you will concede that 
the question of primary importance to the Christian public is 
the practical value of these or any other lessons as aids in 
studying the Bible, and not the mere business of publishing 
them. I suppose you will also concede that the Sunday-schools 
of the country ought to have the benefit of the best possidle 
method of Bible study. As to what this best method really is, 
Christian men should be able to confer in a friendly way, and 
allow for honest differences of opinion, if such arise. The sin- 
gle purpose underlying the work of The Bible Study Union, is 
the promotion, if possible, of a better method of popular Bible 
study. Since your editorial cannot fail to create weong impres- 
sions of the work in which so many Christian men are deeply 
interested, and since I am confident that you are not willing 
that your readers should’ retain such wrong impressions, how- 
ever unintentional on your part, I am sure you will not refuse 
me, on behalf of The Bible Study Union, the use of a column 
of your paper to correct these misapprehensions. 

You say in your note to me: “I deem the term ‘The Bible 
Study Union’ misleading, in view of the nature and purpose of 
the organization, as behind the Blakeslee Bible Lessons; and 
I want the public to see the thing. as it is.” That is exactly 
our desire, too. And just because your editorial did not present 
the thing as it is, but left the impression that the lesson com- 
mittee of The Bible Study Union are mere figure-heads to pro- 
mote a Private business interest, I asked for space to correct 
this impression. This phase of the discussion, which is dis- 
agreeable to me, is not one that I have courted ; but I trust you 
will permit me to add a few words more. It is true that the 
Blakeslee Lessons existed before the committee was formed, 
and that the organization of the committee has grown out of 
the success of these lessons. It is true, furthermore, that The 
Bible Study Union adopted the Blakeslee Lessons, as far as 
Published, as the basis of its work, because these lessons more 


it is true also that the lesson committee of the Union hereafter 
supervises and approves in detail the work of preparing and 
publishing the lessons. If the present publishers should at 
any time fail to satisfy the requirements of the Union, the com- 
mittee is at liberty to place its work elsewhere, where it will 
be done satisfactorily. The charge that the work of the Union 
promotes the interest of a single publisher is, in a sense, neces- 
sarily true, because a single responsible party must, for the 
present at least, do the initial publishing work, if it is done at 
all, At the same timesarrangements are made‘for placing this 
completed work in the hands of denominational publishing 
houses who may desire to use it, on terms that will be mutually 
satisfactory, and will enable them to become editorially and 
financially interested in the lessons, but with the condition that 
the standard of the lessons shall not be lowered. Nothing 
would give The Bible Study Union greater pleasure than to 
co-operate in the most friendly way with the friends of the 
International lessons. Unfortunately, their activity so far, 
aside from open hostility, has been chiefly expended, as you so 
frankly admit, in appropriating as far as possible whatever 
advantages our work seems to possess, 


The Editor of The Sunday School Times desires to 
express his unqualified admiration for Dr, Nordell, in 
his scholarship, his spirit, and his practical wisdom. In 
giving prominence to the publishing aspects of this 
Bible Study Union, the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times touched what he deems a point of primary im- 
portance in connection with the whole plan, as he en- 
deavors to show.in his editorial comments, As to the 
implied charge, by The Bible Study Union, against “ the 
friends of the International lessons,” of “appropriating 
as far as possible whatever advantages our work seems to 
possess,” this very charge would seem to be an admission 
that the new plan of lessons is not radically different 
from that of the International system. And surely, 
while “the single purpose underlying the work of The 
Bible Study Union is the promotion, if possible, of a 
better method of popular Bible study,” it cannot be a 
causé of regret to any member of that Union that the 
millions of Bible students who are using the International 
lessons are already helped to ‘‘a better method of Bible 
study ” by the very proper following of the best counsel 
of those earnest Christians and excellent Bible scholars 
who have been desiring this very thing. 








GROWTH. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Behold, for yonder twirling leaf 
Upon the topmost bough, 

How many a comrade joy and grief 
Must lie forgotten now ! 


Year after year the fabric spun 
In silence from the sod, 

As in.the days of Solomon 
Arose the house of God. 


Sun, wind, and cloud, heat, cold, and rain, 
Alike their tribute gave, 

Love-lavishing to lift again 
One life from many a grave. 


St. Charles Coliege, Ellicott City, Md. 





THE LETTER OF ST. CLEMENT OF ROME. 
BY J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


There is, perhaps, outside the canon of the New Tes- 
tament, no document so important and interesting to the 
student of the apostolic age as the letter addressed in 
A.D. 95 by Clement, bislicp of Rome, in the name 
of the Roman Church, to the Christian brotherhood at 
Corinth. 

The remains of Christian literature written before 
the middle of the second century are so scanty that 
every fragment that has survived has been subjected to 
a criticism as careful, and wellnigh as minute, as that 
bestowed upon the Gospels and the Epistles of Paul. In 
some cases the documents treated of are not in them- 
selves very interesting, or very instructive, except to the 
specialist. The letter, for instance, which goes by. the 
name of Barnabas, does not appeal to the intelligence of 
a modern reader; and the curious work called the 
“Shepherd ” or “ Pastor” of Hermas recalls the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” more than anything else. But in the 
case of the Epistle of Clement we are on solid historical 
ground ; there is no doubt as to the author, date, or cir- 
cumstances of the composition. A feud seems to have 
broken out in the church of Corinth, even as one broke 
out in the time of Paul. Turbulent spirits rebelled 
against the authority of the duly commissioned rulers of 
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which does not clearly appear. And the close sympathy 
which existed between the Roman Christians and the 
Christians living at Corinth, then an important Roman 
colony, naturally caused the deepest interest to be felt at 
Rome in the disturbances prevailing in the Christian 
community in Achaia, 

The Roman brethren had indeed their own troubles 
to bear. Domitian wore the purple, and his persecu- 
tion of the new religion recalled in its ferocity, though 
not, perhaps, in its methods, the dreadful days of Nero. 
“ By reason of the sudden and repeated calamities and 
reverses which are befalling us, brethren,” writes 
Clement, “‘we have been somewhat tardy in giving 
heed to the matters of dispute that have arisen among 
you.” Buta breathing-space having been gained, and 
things being a little quieter at the capital, the Roman 
brethren at last find time and opportunity to send a letter 
of counsel for the future and rebuke for the past to their 
friends at Corinth. 

Clement has been supposed by some to have been iden- 
tical with the Clement named by Paul in his letter to the 
Philippians (Phil. 4: 3) as a feHow-laborer whose name 
was written “in the book of life.” But this is by no means 
certain; indeed, though believed for many centuries, it is 
very unlikely, for various reasons which need not here be 
given. It is more probable, though, of course, it is only 
probable, that he was a freedman of Jewish descent, be- 
longing to the household of Flavius Clemens, who was a 
cousin of the Emperor Domitian. This was the opinion 
of the late Bishop Lightfoot, by whose labors the Epistle 
of Clement was given tothe public in what will probably 
remain for years the standard edition. 

Our present object, however, is, not so much to discuss. 
the authorship of the letter as to call attention to a very 
interesting discovery recently made, which gives us great 
help in constructing the text, and enables us to check 
the accuracy of the form in which the work has hitherto 
been printed. Twenty years ago, as far as was known, 
there was only one manuscript which contained the 
Epistle; namely, the famous Codex Alexandrinus, the 
glory and pride of the British Museum. This great manu- 
script was presented in 1628 to Charles I. by Cyril Luear, 
patriarch of Constantinople, as.a token of good-will. It 
(practically) contains the whole Bible in Greek, Old and 
New Testament, and is one of the weightiest authorities 
existing for the text, on account of its intrinsic excel- 
lence and its early date. (It was probably written as far 
back as the fifth century.) At the end of the New 
Testament, after the Apocalypse, stands the Epistle of 
Clement, along with some other non-canonical matter 
with which we are not concerned. Of this Epistle one 
page is torn away; but the text was printed with this 
lacuna, first in 1633, and several times as well before 
Bishop Lightfoot’s first edition in 1869. 

However, a good deal more was to come. In 1875.4 
volume was published by Bryennios, a learned Greek 
archbishop, containing the Greek text of the Epistle as 
found by him ina tenth-century manuscript, belonging to 
the “Library of the Holy Sepulcher in Fanar of Con- 
stantinpople.” It was in this valuable manuscript that 
the “‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ” was also found, 
the publication of which created so much stig in 1883, 
Its help in constructing the text of Clement was most 
welcome; for it was complete, whereas the Alexandrian 
manuscript had lost a page, as has been already said, and 
it was plainly independent, and not a copy of the earlier 
codex. 

Yet another addition was made to the critical matefial 
within a few months; for in 1876 the University of Cam- 
bridge acquired a manuscript containing a complete 
Syriac version of the Epistle of Clement written in 
1180 A.D. And this version, as internal evidence shows, 
was made from a Greek text differing in some small 
points from both the Greek manuscripts extant, and 
therefore it rises to the position of a third independent 
authority. 

These authorities for the text were all used by Light- 
foot in his second edition of the Epistle, in which we 
find (Vol. L, p. 146) a remark that must now be quoted. 
“No other ancient version of the Epistle of Clement is 
known to have existed besides theSyriac. I cannot find 
any indications that it was ever translated into Latin be- 
fore the seventeenth century ; and, if so, it must have been 
asealed book tothe Western Church.” Now the discovery 
to which we desire to call attention is the discovery of just 
such an ancient Latin version of the Epistle. The Benedic- 
tine Fathers, to whom sacred Jearning has owed so much 
in the past, have lately begun to issue from the Abbey 
of Maredsous, in Belgium, a series of learned works, 
“the fruit of many years of literary travels and of 
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Germanus Morin has just brought out in this series an 
ancient Latin version of the Epistle of Clement from a 
manuscript of the eleventh century, which, after being 
preserved for hundreds of years in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Florennes, is now the property of the Diocesan 
Seminary of Namur. But though the manuscript is of 
the eleventh century, the version itself is a great deal 
older. 

It is, in the first place, older than the fifth cen- 
tury; for the citations of the Old Testament which 
Clement makes so freely, are not given in the “ Vulgate” 
Latin of Jerome, but in a form which points to the use 
of a Latin translation of the Bible made before the days 
of that great scholar. Several recensions, if not several 
distinct versions, of the Latin Bible, were going about 
Christendom as early as the fourth century; and if we 
could determine with which of these recensions the cita- 
tions, as they are made by the ancient Latin interpreter 
of Clement, most closely agree, we should be in a fair 
way to fixing his home. But the subject, as scholars 
know, of the old Latin versions of Scripture, still needs 
much investigation before very definite conclusions can 
be drawn. Our Latin Clement seems to agree somewhat 
with Cyprian, but somewhat, too, with Ambrose. What 
does this mean? It has been suggested (by Dr. Sanday) 
that Rome is the meeting-place for the versions of the 
Bishop of Carthage and the Bishop of Milan. Perhaps 

~it is; but, even so, we do not find ourselves able to sug- 
gest a possible name for the translator. Was he Paulinus 
of Nola? Apparently not, though it was suggested long 
ago that Paulinus did make such a translation. Was he 
Rufinus? Who was he? This will be an interesting 
problem for future investigators. At all events, he has 
left us a version of Clement which (1) is a valuable ad- 
dition to our critical material, and perhaps will rank 
next to the Alexandrian Codex in authority ; (2) preserves 
for us some precious fragments of an old Latin version 
of Holy Scripture ; and (3) is an interesting specimen of 
early ecclesiastical Latinity. 

The moral from these discoveries is plain enough; 
namely, that search more systematic than heretofore 
should be made by trained scholars in all the old libra- 
ries of Europe and the East. Twenty years ago we had 
only one single authority (and that mutilated) for the 
text of Clement. Now we have, four; and the three 
new manuscripts have not been unearthed from Egyptian 
tombs, or pilfered from Egyptian mummies, but they 
have been lying in accessible libraries for centuries. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS.' 


BY PHILIP. A. NORDELL, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE BIBLE StuDY UNION, 


On behalf of The Bible Study Union, I am glad to 
‘accept the Editor’s courteous permission to make a brief 
‘explanation touching some editorial remarks in The 
Sunday School Times of March 31, 1894, on the “ Blakes- 
lee Bible Lessons.” 

The editorial merely alludes to, but does not make 
clear, the vital difference between the work of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee and that of The Bible Study 
Union. It is necessary that this difference should be 
clearly understood, in order to meet the objection urged 
in The Sunday Sehool Times. 

The work of the International Lesson Committee be- 
gins and ends with the simple task of preparing a series 
of Scripture passages for simultaneous study in Sunday- 
schools throughout the world. These passages are turned 
over to all sorts and conditions of lesson-help writers, to 
make out of them anything they can or please. The 
result is uniformity in lesson topics only, but chaos in 
everything else that pertains to the study of the Bible in 
the Sunday-school. 

The lesson committee of The Bible Study Union pro- 
poses, on the other hand, to apply to the study of the 

word of God the same intelligent principles that have 
been found to yield the best results in every other depart- 
ment of study. It would be useless, however, for the 
committee to come before the public with an empty 
declaration of opinions. It must show how its ideas are 
to be realized. Therefore the lesson committee is com- 
posed not only of those whose position and character have 
weight in their respective denominations, but of recog- 
nized specialists in various departments of Bible study, 
who put the best work of their lives into the effort to realize 
the ideas of The Bible Study Union in a concrete form. 


1 Nore.—An editorial response to this article will be found on the 
first and second pages, and a further reference to it appears in Notes 


It will be seen, then, that this lesson committee has very 
definite ideas as to what constitutes the best method of 
Bible study, and that the sole reason for its existence as 
a committee is the work of arranging for the embodiment 
of these ideas in a scheme of Bible study adapted to the 
Sunday-school, and in a series of lessons based on the 
most approved educational methods, possessing the high- 
est attainable scientific accuracy, and prepared without 
regard to labor or expense. - 
The question of vital interest to the Sunday-schools of 
the world is that of the best method of Bible study. 
The editorial above referred to does not touch this ques- 
tion, nor that of the relative merit of the new lessons, 
though the latter point seems to be conceded in the ac- 
knowledgment that they “have doubtless been the 
means of securing some improvements in the methods 
of treating the International lessons, and in the plan of 
those lessons.” And that several of the advantages 
claimed for the former “ have already been adopted or 
arranged for in the latter.” It is exceedingly gratifying 
to see a frank recognition of this fact from a source so 
authoritative as The Sunday School Times. 
The objection urged is briefly this, that the new lessons 
are copyrighted, and that the influence of the lesson 
committee of The, Bible Study Union goes to support a 
copyright. 
.On comparing the above statements as to the work of 
the two committees, it will be clear why that of the one 
is copyrighted, while that of the other isnot. As the 
work of the International Committee is restricted to the 
mere recommendation that a particular passage of Scrip- 
ture shall be studied in all schools on a given Sunday, 
there is very little to copyright. To copyright this list 
of passages would frustrate the very end which the Intei- 
national Committee hasin view. There are no members 
of the committee who devote their whole time to the 
work done by it. The production of the result involves 
little expense beyond that of getting the committee to- 
gether. In the’ case of the Bible Union Committee, 
the exact opposite holds true in every particular. 
The result which it aims to accomplish could not be 
secured without a copyright. Not to copyright its 
work, would be to frustrate the very end it has in 
view, because the principles for which it exists have 
no market value except in so far as they are em- 
bodied in actual work of the best attainable quality. 
This work cannot be despatched in an annual meeting 
covering a day or two, but requires all the time of a con- 
siderable number of persons, and large portions of the 
time of many others. The Bible Union Committee have 
no endowment to pay the expenses of its editors and 
publishers. These expenses must be borne by the work 
itself, or the committee might as well disband at once. 
From the above statement it is clear that the illustra- 
tion likening the lessons of the Bible Study Union to a 
“ patent medicine” is singularly inapt; for, to pursue it 
a little farther, the.work of the International Committee 
consists simply in culling from the materia medica of 
Scripture a list of plants which they recommend as 
wholesome. But this list cures no diseases. Therefore 
the lesson-help writers gather the plants recommended, 
compound them as best they can with a great quantity 
of extraneous material into a “‘ medicine” which, as in 
the case of The Sunday School Times, is immediately 
“patented” if it is deemed worth the expense, even 
though it is sure to lose its market value in a few days. 
The lesson committee of the Bible Study Union thinks 
that it is safer for the public to -have a limited series of 
“madicines” of the highest attainable excellence, com- 
pounded by trained pharmacists, rather than ten thou- 
sand preparations concocted by anybody and everybody 
who. may deen the world in need of healing. 
But, seriously, it is very unfortunate that this discus- 
sion should Lave been turned away from the question of 
what is best for the Sunday-schools to the question of 
what is best for the publishers. As twenty years ago “a 
proposition to introduce a uniform plan of Bible study 
for the entire country, which would render these old sys- 
tems, with their property rights, valueless, excited oppo- 
sition from many of their proprietors,” so to-day any 
movement interfering with the enormous business in- 
terests connected with the uniform lesson idea meets 
the most strenuous opposition from those who have 
found this business exceedingly profitable. 
So far as the Sunday-schools are concerned, the ques- 
tion of supreme interest is that which touches the value 
of the method which is proposed, and of the lessons 
based upon it. There is no danger that “the public 
might be wofully misled” by the idea that the two 
committees move on the same plane. If they did, the new 
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case the public does not get its “ medicine” as “ free a, 
light and air.” It gets only what it pays for. But the 
question is, whether the public shall be permitted, with. 
out objection, to pay for what it may deem best, because 
it embodies the improved methods of to-day, or whether 
it shall be compelled to continue paying for a method of 


department of intelligent work. 
» Boston, Mass, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


GREAT FISHES, AN HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY AND THREE. 


BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 





“Pooh!” That'll be easy enough.” 

“Is that all it means to be fishers of men,—just to get 
a few children to come to Sunday-school ?” 

Yet Mr. Moncy, the superintendent, had talked and 
talked and talked about it, and then had come down to 
the one little suggestion that, if each scholar present 
brought one new scholar the next Sunday, the school 
would be doubled. 

Miss Hardy’s class was in quite a buzz when school 
was dismissed. They would doit; of course they would, 
They wouldn’t stop at one apiece; they would get—oh|! 
“just lots” of children tocome. If Mr. Moncy thought 
one new scholar was so fine, what would he think of all 
they would bring in! He would very likely tell the 
whole school what great things one class of little girls 
could do, when they tried. 

Netty Felix and Sara Dewees chose to go on the west 
side of town, and Julia Farnham and Annie Totherman 
on the east. There only were five girls in the class, s 
there wasn’t any one to go with Stella Hartney. But 
that didn’t make any difference ; for Stella had shaken 
her head over the plan to divide up the town and go t 
work right after Sunday-school, because, if she went, 
who would take care of baby Josephine while mama 
read her paper? Besides,—oh, dear!—she knew she never 
could have the courage to ask any one to come to Sunday- 
school. She was so afraid of people. Her heart was 
anything but light, for she so much wanted to help. 

Wasn’t it splendid for the girls to go to work in the 
way they were doing! They would get just lots and lots 
of scholars, she knew, while she couldn’t think of a sin- 
gle person to ask. 

“Tommy Groggins!” she thought, as Tommy himself 
scudded around thecorner. “The very thing ; for I know 
Tommy don’t go any place.” 

But the next morning, when Mrs. Groggins came to 
the Hartneys to wash,she said Tommy couldn’t go. 

“ He aint got no shoes, an’ I’ll not let him go where 
everybody else has decent ones.” 

There didn’t seeth to be any way out of this, for Stella 
knew very well that it wasn’t any too easy for her father 
to keep the feet of the little Hartneys tucked into shoes, 
and that she ought not to ask him to get shoes for Tommy 
Groggins. But how could she give Tommy up? 

At last she hit upon a plan which was a very hard one 
for a shy little girl; but just because she must have 
Tommy, her one fish, she grew brave enough to go t 
Mrs. Felix’s, and ask her for a pair of half-worn shoes 
of George’s for Tommy. Mrs. Felix was interested, and 
Stella found in the bundle with the shoes several pairs 
of stockings, and a nice coat. 

She was so happy over this that she couldn’t be ur- 
happy even though Netty Felix had laughed at her one 
little fish, and told her that she and Sara Dewees had 
twenty-two scholars promised, whilg the other girls bad 
seventeen. 

“It’s the easiest thing,” Netty had said. “We just 
walked up and down the streets, and asked all the boys 
and girls we met if they wouldn’t come to our Sunday- 
school, and they ’most all said yes. We had some of the 
funniest times —”’ But Stella couldn’t stay to hear the 
funny times, for she must help get dinner. 

Mrs. Groggins smiled broadly at the bundle. 

“Tommy’ll be proud to go, if you’li stop for him, Miss 
Stella. But, if you can’t, no tellin’ where he'll get 
when he once finds himself lookin’ so fine.” 

Of course Stella would stop for him; and, all through 
the week, several shy smiles in Tommy’s direction made 
even more sure the new scholar. On Friday he stopped 
her with : ‘ 

“Say, Jim an’ Bert Brown wants us.to stop fer them- 
Me an’ them’s awful thick, an’ if I’m goin’ to try Sua 
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if they’d go to their Sunday-school, an’ they said, ‘ Yes, 
honeys, we'll come, an’ bring our little sister.’ But they 
was jest a-guyin’ the gals, for they hain’t got no sister; 
an’ I guess the gals was in fun, too, for they didn’t tell 
what Sunday-school it was, nor when it took in, nor 
nothin’, an’ they went off a-laughin’.” 

When Sunday came Stella was inwardly a very much 
scared little girl as she started out to Sunday-school. 
Tommy Groggins she didn’t mind—she knew him ; but 
Jim and Bert she was very much afraid of. However, 
by means of much smiling and little talking she got 
along finely. Mr. Moncy met her at the door with, 
“Three! Stella, this is splendid!” But she quickly an- 
swered, “Oh, no, sir! I only. brought Tommy; he 
prought the others.” 

Miss Hardy’s class was in a flutter watching for their 
thirty-nine to enter. When Stella took her seat there 
was quite an argument going on between all four of the 
girls, each pair claiming “those two boys who came in 
right after Stella Hartney.” Nettie was sure they were 
two boys whom she and Sara had met in the Park, while 
Julia was positive that she and Annie met them on Bar- 
low Street. 

“ But I know they’re ours,” said Sara. ; 
_ ©] know they’re not, they’re ours. I remember that 
they promised to come themselves and bring their little 
sister.” 

“J know they’re ours, but you may count them yours, 
if you want to. We'll have plenty more.” 

But for all their watching no one else of the thirty 
and nine came in the door. 

Mr. Moncy saw that the three little fishes in the cor- 
ner class were pretty restless during the first half-hour, 
and that more than one glance was turned towards the 

outside sunshine, their native element. But the lesson 
was such an interesting one that the three heads soon 
went down in a bunch, and when Bert Brown raised his 
there were some queer, shiny spots in his eyes. At the 
close of the school one little girl’s face lighted up with 
happiness as the superintendent said quietly to her, 
“You are learning how to be a fisher of men, my dear.” 


Forty Fort, Pa. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


ORDERS OF SERVICE FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. 


Perhaps there is no more constant inquiry of this de- 
partment than for “ orders of exercises,” The following 
specimens of programs, used in a Bible school and in a 
primary school, will be found suggestive. 

Mr. F. P. Dolson, the superintendent of thg “Spring 
Garden Baptist Bible School,” Philadelphia, has pre- 
pared exercises for his school, printed on large, stiff 
cards (about seven by eleven inches), one exercise on 
each side. Cards are assigned to each class, and have 
the class number stamped on them, that they may be 
kept together. Exercise No. 3 is as follows, somewhat 
condensed, the stanzas of hymns, the creed, etc., here 
referred to, being printed on the card in full. 


ORDER OF WORSHIP. 


1. Orchestra (voluntary). 
2. Praise hymn: “ Praise to God, the great creator” (two 
stanzas), : - 
3. Opening prayer (all heads bowed): 
Superintendent.—Let us pray: Almighty God, who hast 
given us grace at this time to make our supplications unto thee, 
and dost promise that when two or three are gathered together 
in thy name, thou wilt grant their requests; fulfil now, O Lord, 
the petitions of thy servants by granting us in this world knowl- 
_ of thy truth, and in the world to come life everlasting. 
men. 
4. Response : 
Girls,—What will you do with the King called Jesus? 
Many are waiting to hear you say. 
Some have despised him, rejected his mercy,— 
What will yen do with your King to-day ? 
What can you witness concerning his goodness, 
Who died to save you from sin’s bitter thrall ? 
Who will declare him the fairest of thousands ? 
Who will now crown him the Lord of all? 


CHORUS. 
Boys.—What will you do with the King called Jesus? 
What, oh! what will you do with Jesus? 
Girls.—He waits to bless all who humbly confess 
Faith in his blood and righteousness. 





Supt.—As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 


© must the Son of man be lifted up. 
School.—Thhat whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 


Asst. Supt.—For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

Bible Class.—And this is the record, that God hath given us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 

Secretary.—He that hath the Son hath life. 

Boys.—And he that hath not the Son of God hath not life. 
Prim, Supt.—Giving thanks unto the Father, 

Prim. Dept.—And unto the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
Supt.—Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
School.—In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sin. 


Girls.—What will you do,with the king called Jesus? 
Who will submit to his gentle sway ? 
Where are the hearts ready now to enthrone him ? 
Who will his kind commands obey ? 
Come with your ointments most costly and precious, 
Pour out your gifts at the dear Saviour’s feet. 
Render to him all your loyal devotion! 
Seek to exalt him by praises meet. 
(Repeat chorus.) 
5. The Apostles’ Creed, repeated by the school. (Preceding 
this, the primary department rises and sings, unannounced, a 
stanza of “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” and a second 
stanza after the Creed. Sometimes these are sung as proces- 
sional and recessional, the primary children marching into the 
main room while singing the first stanza, and returning during 
the second.) 
6. Preparation of class records (three minutes). 
7. Offering hymn: “ Gifts we bring to our King.” (Class 
offerings passed from teacher to teacher.) ; 
8. Reading of the lesson, preceded by repetition of the golden 
text, and an introductory hymn, “‘ Master, speak! thy servant 
heareth, longing for thy gracious word.” 
9. Lesson study. 
10. Blackboard instruction, or a closing talk. 
11. A selected hymn. 
12. Secretary’s report, notices, distribution of library books. 
13. Closing hymn (two stanzas of “Sing with a tuneful 
heart,”’ the boys, the girls, and the whole school, alternately 
singing the responses of the chorus). 
14. Closing prayer, repeated by the school (all heads bowed) : 
Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, that the words which 
we have heard this day may, through thy grace, bring forth in 
us Christ-like lives, to the honor and praise of thy name 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Another exercise printed on one of the cards begins 
with a”wong service of five to eight minutes. The super- 
intendent leads in extemporaneous prayer. Then he 
asks, “ What is the object of this Bible-school?” to 
which the secretary answers, “ To teach the word of God, 
to bring souls to Christ, to watch over them, and build 
them up in Christian character ;” and the primary de- 
partment responds by singing “I will go to Jesus.” 
Three minutes are allowed for preparing class records, 
The offerings by classes are presented, the teachers rising 
at a signal by the bell, and, while standing in their 
places, pass the offering of each class from one to an- 
other, until dll the offerings have been received at the 
superintendent’s desk. Meanwhile, two stanzas of the 
hymn, “ Gifts we bring to our King” (printed, with the 
chorus, on the card) are sung; and this “ worship of 
God by offerings ” closes with a prayer of consecration 
by the superintendent. The school repeats the books of 
the Bible, led by the assistant superintendent,—reading 
from the card, on which the titles are given in full in the 
usual subdivisions under the Old and New Testaments, 
—in reply to a question of the superintendent at each 
subdivision. He follows this with a personal question, 
“Is the Christian lifea happy life?” and the school 
answers by singing three stanzas of “I havea song I love 
to sing, since I have been redeemed.” The question of 
the superintendent, “ How many attended church this 
morning?” is answered by a show of hands, and the 
question, “ How many Bibles can scholars and teachers 
show ?” bya holding up of Bibles. The assistant super- 
intendent puts another personal question, “‘ What is it to 
become a Christian?” and the school’s response is by 
singing two stanzas of “ My Jesus, as thou wilt.” Next, 
the teachers are the ones who have to give the golden 
text, the school telling “the place” of the lesson, and 
reading the passage. A half-hour is allotted to lesson- 
study. Two stanzas of the hymn, “‘ Follow thou me,’ 
is the Master’s word,” precede a lesson review from the 
desk, and a third stanza of the same hymn follows it. 
The secretary’s report, the notices, and the distribution 
of library books, succeed the review. If there is time, 
perhaps a selected hymn is sung at this stage of the pro- 
gram. The closing services are unusual, The superin- 
tendent “ names the place” of a Scripture passage,—as 
“ John three sixteen,”—and the school repeats the pas- 
sage from memory, although it is printed on the card for 
memorizing. There are four such passages given on the 





‘but Lave eternal life. 





Romans 10:9, 10; Revelation 22:17. The benedic- 
tion is responsive. The superintendent says, “‘ Now.unto 
him that is able to keep you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy ;” and all respond, “To the only wise God, 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.” 

Mrs. Alice Hamilton Rich has prepared a program 
that she has found attractive and workable in the pri- 
mary department of the First Congregational Sunday- 
school in Minneapolis, Minnesota, of which she has 
charge. The hymns and the recitation, given herewith, 
are her composition. It is her policy, also, to use hymns 
and tunes from the church hymn-book occasionally, 
“ believing that children may learn good music, and be 
prepared for church services.” Motion songs are fre- 
quently used for variety, and to rest the children, the 
favorite one, she says, being “On the Bough,” by E. E, 
Hewitt (from ‘“ Among the Birds,” published by J. J. 
Hood, Philadelphia). Her exercise is as follows: 


PRIMARY PROGRAM. 
1, Opening song (Tune: “ Safely through another week ”’): 
Once again we meet to pray, 
Songs of love and praise to sing, 
Golden texts and hymns to say, 
And our offerings to bring. 
Heavenly Father, bless us now, 
As in prayer our heads we bow ; 
Bless us while in school we stay, 
Bless us when we go away. 
2. The Lord’s Prayer ; or prayer by the primary superinten- 
dent, the teachers and children repeating her words clause by 
clause. 
3. The Aposttes’ Creed and the Twenty-third Psalm, or por- 
tions of the Ten Commandments, 
4. A selected song. 
5. Recitation : 
My feet were made to walk 
In wisdom’s blessed ways ; 
My hands were made to help, 
My lips to speak God’s praise. 


My eyes were made to see 
Things beautiful and good ; 
My heart was made to love 
The whole world’s brotherhood. 


My feet and hands and lips, 
My eyes, my heart, were given 
That I might do the will 
Of “‘ our Father, who art in heaven.” 

6. Invitation and response : 

Primary Superintendent: “ What is Jesus’ invitation to 
you?” 

Children : “ Suffer the little children to eome unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Song: 
“We are coming, blessed Saviour,” or, ‘‘ I think, when I read 
that sweet story of old.” 

7. Welcome to new scholars, and greeting to “ birthday chil- 
dren,” 

8. Marching song and ~offering. A birthday child or a new 
scholar holds the basket, while the whole school marches around 
the room singing, and drops pennies in it (Tune: ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian soldiers ”’) : 

We are children marching, 
Marching in a ring, 

Little hands are clapping, 
While our song we sing, 

As we bring our pennies, 
Blessed Lord, to thee, 

That some other children 
May be glad as we. 

CHO.—We are children marching, etc. _ 

9. Lesson study, conducted by the primary superintendent. | 

10. Class work by the assistant teachers: distribution of 
cards and papers, records, etc. 

11. Closing exercises: brief prayer by the superintendent, 
followed by a song (Tune: “‘ Now the day is over”’) : 

Lessons now arte over, 
Once again we sing 

Praises to our Father, 
To our heavenly King. 


We, his little children, 
Pray that we may learn 

Better how to serve him 
With each day’s return. 

As each day is closing, 
Tenderly we say, 

Good-by to each other 
Till another day. 


“Good-by, good-by, good-by. 

Every year, in this school, a class “graduates” from 
the primary department in June. It is taught, at the 
lesson-study period, in a separate room by a special 
teacher; otherwise the whole department is taught by 





card, in this order: John 3: 16; Matthew 4: 17; 


Mrs. Rich. 
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- LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.} 


1. April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer. Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 











2 April 8,—Discord in Jacob's Family Gen, 37 : 1-11 
‘3. April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen, 37 : 23-36 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt. Gen. 41 : 38-48 





5. April 20.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren................... veoee Gen, 45 : 1-15 


7. May 13.—Israel in Egypt. 

8. May 20.—The Childhood of Mos@8...........c0...:ccscce.ene sesveneene 

9. May 27.—Moses Sent as a Deliverer... 
10, June 3.—The Passover Instituted....... 
11, Jane 10.—Passage of the Red Sea....... bing oe 
12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard...............00--cseseees Prov. 23 : 29-35 
18. June %4.—Review. 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tae AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XVIIIL—THE DEATH OF JACOB 
AND OF JOSEPH. 


Genesis 47 : 28 to 50 : 26. 


I, Tue Brericat MareriaL. 

Jacob lives on for seventeen years (Gen. 47 : 28); before 
his death he causes Joseph to solemnly take oath to bury 
him in Canaan (47 : 29-31). Joseph brings his sons, Manas- 
seh and Ephraim, to receive adoption and blessing from 
Jacob, who gives Ephraim the precedence, and each an in- 
dependent heritage (48 : 1-22). Jacob blesses his sons 
{49 : 1-28), charges them to bury him at Abraham's burial- 
place, and passes away (49 : 29-33), He is embalmed, car- 
ried with great honor to Canaan, and buried at Machpelah 
(50: 1-13). Joseph assures his brethren of his. protection, 
and cares for them during the remaining half-century of his 
life (50 : 14: 23). Before his death he pledges his country- 
men to carry his bones out of Egypt to Canaan (50 : 24-26). 
II. Suecestep Topics. 

1, Joseph’s Last Days. (1.) Compare Genesis 41 : 46, 53, 
54; 45: 6,11; 47 : 28, and determine Joseph’s probable age 
at the death of his father, and the number of years included | 
in his “last days.”  (2.) Study 50 : 20, and try to realize how 
admirably it states the great and striking principle of human | 
affairs embodied in the whole history of Joseph. What is’ 
this principle? (3.) Think of verses 19-21, 24, 25, from the 
standpoint of Joseph’s character. As we review the whole 
story, what three or four traits seem to be characteristic. of 
him ?—for example, his appreciation. of God’s loving provi- 
dence, his persistence in doing good in the face of steady in- 
justice, etc. (4.) In what sense may the life of Joseph. be 
called typical? Is it that acts of his resemble or suggest acts 
in the life of Christ, or rather that his spirit and motive 
seem at times truly Christ-like? Would this resemblance be 
accidental, or not ? : 

2. The “Blessing of Jacob.” (1.) Its significance. The 
promise passes now from a person to a people. “The whole 
destiny of Israel is here in germ.” (2.) Its appropriateness. 
In view of Jacob’s varied experience, his knowledge of his 
sons, his nearness to death, his faith in the future develop- 
ment of Israel, was it natural that he should predict the 
characteristic traits of each member of the brotherhood? (3.) 
Its contents. Note in the case of each name the reason of 
the judgment, its nature and meaning, its political or geo- 
graphical fulfilment. Notice the especial excellence of the 
blessings given to Judah and to Joseph. (4.) Its historical 
value. From all that can be gathered regarding the tribal 
and national history, try to determine how accurately these 
“estimates represent the facts of later history. Do they cor- 

respond to the nation in the period of the Judges (Ewald), or 
during Saul’s reign (Tuch), or during David's reign (Knobel, 
ete), or during the earlier period of the divided kingdom 
(Kalisch)? (5.) Other “ blessings.” Study Deuteronomy 33 
as a parallel to this “blessing,” noting carefully the differ- 
ences in the relative order of tribes, and in the character of 
the utterances, especially those regarding Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah.. Dothesedifferences amount to a “ thought- 
ful adaptation of the former blessing to actual conditions” ? 
If so, what age would be assignable to the “blessing of 
Moses” ? 

3. The Life of Jacob. (1.) Note its reality and interesting 
character. Its very weaknesses make it seem the more human 
‘and suggestive. (2.) Note its development. Can we see four 
clearly marked periods? (3.) Note the contrasting traits 
illustrated: his quietness (25 : 27) and his ambition to gain 
the religious headship, his astute self-seeking and his devout 
religiousness, his suspiciousness and his engrossing love. 
(4) Was he just as worthy of the title “Israel” as of “Sup- 
planter”? Can we trace a gradual victory of the higher 
mature over the lower? Are these qualities characteristic of 





COMMON VERSION. 


‘14 § And J6’seph returned into 
E’gypt, he, and his brethren, and 


his father, afier he had buried 
his father. 

15 ¢ And when J&/seph’s breth- 
ren saw that their father was 
dead, they said, Jé’/seph will per- 
adventure hate us, and will cer- 
tainly reguite us all the evil 
which we did unto him. 

16 And they sent a messenger 
unto Ji/seph, saying, Thy father 
did command before he died, 
saying, 

17 So shall ye say unto Jé/seph, 
Forgive, I pray thee now, the tres- 
pass of thy brethren, and their 
sin; for they did unto thee evil : 
and now, we pray thee, forgive 
the trespass of the servants of the 
God of thy father. And Jé’seph 
wept when they spake unto him. 
18 And his brethren also went 
and fell down before his face; 
and they said, Behold, we be thy 
servants. ; 

19 And J&’seph said unto them, 
Fear not : for am I in the place of 
God? 

20 But as for you, ye thought 
evil against me ; buf God meant it 
unto good, to bring to pass, as itis 
this day, to save much people 
alive. 

21 Now therefore fear ye not: I 
will nourish you, and your little 
ones. And he comforted them, 
and spake kindly unto them. 
224 And Jé/seph dwelt in 
E’gypt, he, and his father’s house: 
and Jd/seph lived a hundred and 
ten years. 

23 And J6/seph saw E’phra-Im’s 
children of the third generation : 
the children also of Ma’chir the 
son of Ma-nis’seh were brought 
up upon J6’seph’s knees, 

24 And Jé’/seph said unto his 
brethren, I die; and God will 
surely visit you, and bring you 
out of this land unto the land 
which he sware to A’bra-ham, to 
l’saac, and to Ja’cob. 

25 And Jé/seph took an oath of 
the children of Is’ra-el, saying, 
God will surely visit you, and ye 
shall carry up my bones from 
hence. 

26 So Jé’seph died, being a hun- 
dred and ten years old: and they 
embalmed him, and he was put 


AIDS. TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VI, MAY 6, 1894. 
Joseph's Last Days. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Gen. 50: 14-26. Memory verses: 24-26.) 


all that went up with bim to bury |- 


REVISED VERSION. 


14 And Joseph returned into 
Egypt, he, and his brethren, 
and all that went up with him 
to bury his father, after he had 

15 buried his father. And when 
Joseph's brethren saw that 
their father was dead, they 
said, It may be that Joseph 
will bate us, and will fully re- 
quite us all the evil which we 

16 did unto him. And they sent 
&@ message unto Joseph, saying, 
Thy father did command be- 

17 fore he died, saying, So shall 
ye say unto Joseph, Forgive, I 
pray thee now, the transgres- 
sion of thy brethren, and their 
sin, for that they did unto thee 
evil: and now, we pray thee, 
forgive the transgression of the 
servants of the God of thy 
father. And Joseph wept when 

18 they spake untohim. And his 
brethren also went and fell 
down before his face ; and they 
said, Behold, we be thy ser- 

19 vants. And Joseph said unto 
them, Fear not: for am I in 

20 the place of God? And as for 
you, ye meant evil against me; 
but God meant it for good, to 
bring to pass, as it is this day, 

21 tosave much people alive. Now 
therefore fear ye not: I will 
nourish you, and your little 
ones. And he comforted them, 
and spake ' kindly unto them. 

22 And Joseph dweltin Egypt, 
he, and his father’s house: 
and Joseph lived an hundred 

23 and ten years. And Joseph 
saw Ephraim’s children of the 
third generation : thechildren 
alsoof Machir the son of Manas- 
seh were born upon Joseph's 

24 knees, And Joseph said unto 


will surely visit you, and bring 
you up out of this land unto 
the land which he sware to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
25 Jacob. And Joseph took an 
oath of the children of Israel, 
saying, God will surely visit 
you, and ye shall carry up my 
26 bones from hence. 80 Joseph 
died, being an hundred and 
ten years old: and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put 
in a coffin in Egypt. 








in a coffin in E’gypt. 


The American Revisers would substitute “are” for “ be” in verse 18. 


1 Heb. to their heart. 





strength, a very present help in 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Datty Home Reaprnes : 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
Go.pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 


Lesson Topic: Help in Life’s Later Years. 


1. Unexhausted Good-will, vs. 14-21. 
2. Peaceful Old Age, vs. 22-26. 


GoutpEen Text: The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.—Prov. 4 : 18. 


M.—Gen. 50 : 14-26. Joseph's last days. 

T.—Gen. 50: 1-13. The burial of Jacob. 
W.—Exod. 13 : 17-22. Joseph’s command obeyed. 
T.—Josh. 24 : 29-33. Burial at Shechem 
F.—Matt. 5: 43-48. Forgiveness. 

$.—Psa. 37 : 25-37. Peace for the upright. 
$,—Prov. 4: 10-18. The path of the just. 


trouble.—Psa, 46 : 1. 





1. New Conditions : 


Jacob. 


Joseph's brethren saw 
Hi. Natural Fear : 


ll, Humble Petition : 





pasa Serene, foresight, prudence, no- 
a of the best ? 


& : 17). 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, UNEXHAUSTED GOOD-WILL. 


And Joseph returned .. . after he had buried his father (14). 


. Was gathered unto his people em. ‘ada 33). 
Joseph went up to bury his father (Gen. 50 
that their father 1A} 1 I (Gen, 50 : 15). 


It may be that Joseph will hate us (15). 


Ye shall flee when none pursueth you (Lev. 26 : 17). 
The sound of a driven leaf shall chase them (Lev. 26 : 36). 
There were they in great fear, where no fear was (Psa. 53 : 5). 


We pray thee, forgive the transgression (17). 
Forgive, I pray thee now, the tranagression of th; brethren (Gen. 


‘Only say the word, and my servant shall be healed (Matt. 8 - g). 


his bréthren, I die: but God | 





have patience with me, and I will pay thee all (Matt. 1s : 99) 


IV. Abject Submission : ; 

: His brethren ... fell down ; . ., and they said, Behold, we , 
thy servants (18). 
Your sheaves .. . made obeisance to my sheaf (Gen. 37 : 7). 


Joseph’s brethren came, aud bowed down... to him (Gen, 42: 6), 
They fell before him on the ground (Gen. 44: 14). 


V. Vengeance Disavowed : 

Joseph said, ... Fear not: for am I in the place of God? ( 19.) 
Am I God, to kill ‘ol to make alive ? @ dee 5:7.) 

Avenge not yourselves, beloved (Rom. 12 ; 19). 

Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will Rt. (Heb. 10 : 30), 


Vi. Guidance Recognized : 

Ye meant evil against me ; but God meant it for good (20), 
God did send me before you to preserve life (Gen. 45 : 5). 

Let him curse; for - Lord hath bidden him (2 Sam. 16 : 11), 
Todo whatsoever . . thy counsel foreordained (Acts 4 : 28). 


Vil. Kindness } nS 
Iwill nourish you, and your N ones es (21), 
There will I nourish thee (Gen. 465 : 


Joseph nourished his father, and hits Drethren ‘serge 47 : 12). 
If thine enemy hunger, f feed him (Rom. 12: 


Vill. Comfort Administered : 

He comforted them, and spake “ag ante them (21), 
Comfort ye, comfort ye my people (Isa. 40 : 1). 

Rather forgive him and comfort him (2 Gor a 

Comfort one another with these words (1 Thea. iF 18). 


II, PEACEFUL OLD AGE, 
1. Long Life : 


Joseph lived an hundred and ten years (22). 


‘With long life will I satisfy him (Psa. 91 : 16). 
lng ¢ days, and years of life, .. . shall they add to thee (Prov, 


That . thou mayest live long on the earth (Epb. 6 : 3). 

Ul. Children’s Children: 

Joseph eaw Ephraim’s children of the third generation (23). 
His righteousness unto children’s children a. 108 : 17). 


Thou shalt see thy children’s children (Psa. 128 : 6). 
Children’s children are the crown of old men (Prov. 17 : 6). 


I. Strong Confidence ; 
God will surely ... bring you up out of this land (24). 
Afterward they shall come out with great substance (Gen. 15 : 14). 


I will bring you up out of the affliction of Egypt (Exod. 3 : 17). 
By faith Joseph .. . made mentiun of the departure (Heb. 11 : 22), 


IV. Peaceful Departure : 
So Joseph died; . .. and they embalmed him (26). 
I am to be gathered unto wy ham of Gen. 49 : 29). 


The Jatter end of that man sa, 37: 87). 
The time of my departure is come (2 ihm. 4: 6). 


Verse 14.—‘' J h returned into Egypt... after he had buried 
his father.”” (1) The errand to Canaan; (2) The sad interment ; (3) 
The return to Egypt; (4) The ae conditions. 
Verse 15.—‘‘ It may be that Joseph will hate us."’ (1) Remembered 
crimes; (2) Awakened consciences ; (3) Distressing fears ; (4) Gloomy 
counseli ngs; (5) Decisive action. 
Verse 17.—‘* Now, we pray thee, oretven the Seen.” (1) 
bn veers acknowledged; (2) Forgiveness implore 
erse 19.—‘' Fear not.: for am.I in the place of eae? (1) Few 
aigpetted 2 (2) Humility displayed : (3) Severity repudiated, 
"God meant it for * (1) Man's evil intention; (3 
God’s wise supervision; (3) The beneficent end. 
Verse 21.—‘‘He comforted them, and spake ~ yn unto them.” 
ay, Faw end Joseph reached ; (2) The means Joseph used 
rse 24.—‘‘I die: but God will surely visit you.” *a) Human 
leaders fall; (2) Divine purposes stand.—(1) The failing; (2) The 
a ng. 
Verse 26.—‘‘So Joseph died.”” (1) At a good old age ; (2) Afters 
well-spent life; (3) With a well-adjusted preparation.—(1) His life; 
(2) His death ; (3) His destiny. 








LESSON BIBLE READING, 


DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


A sl@ep in Jesus (1 Cor. 15: 18; 1 Thess. 4 : 14). 

A condition of blessedness (Phil. 1 : 21; Rev. 14 : 13). 
Secures the crown (2 Tim, 4:8; Rev. 2 : 10). 
Experiences the resurrection (Isa. 26 :19; Dan. 12: 2). 
Precious before God (Psa. 116 : 15). 

Attended by angels (Luke 16 ; 22). 

Met without fear (Gen. 50 : 24; Psa. 23: 4), 

Greatly to be desired (Num. 23 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
LESSON SURBOUNDINGS. 


Joszpn’s MARRIAGE, AND HIS RELATIONS WITH THE 
Retigion 07 Eoypr.—Pharaoh married him into a priestly 
family’ (Gen. 41 : 45, etc.). The purpose of this arrange 
ment seems to be obvious. Joseph was of alien birth, and 
had been a slave. It was necessary to do something that 
would give him family and social standing. The priestly 
family were willing to consent, in view of Joseph’s high po 
sition, his fine presence and great abilities, and especially bis 
character as a great seer (abrek, Gen. 41 : 43). His relations 
to the priests seem always to have remained cordial. Under 
his administration of the affairs committed to him, the priests 
received especial favors (47 : 22, $%). It does not follow that 
he adopted or sanctioned, or was understood to approve, 0) 
of the idolatrous features of the religion of Egypt. In the 
esoteric monotheism of the Egyptian priests there ¥™ 
ground, probably, which they and Joseph could occupy it 
common. It is to be assumed that nothing was required 
of him, religiously, inconsistent with fidelity to the God 
his fathers. 

Tue PHaRaon or Josern.—Let us assume that common 
opinion is correct in assigning the Exodus to ome of the nef 
successors of Rameses IL, of the nineteenth Egyptian 4y- 
nasty. This dates the Exodus somewhat more than 2 ce 
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Egypt began twenty-two years before Israel came there to 
dwell. Hence it began (to avoid disputed chronological 
questions) from @ hundred and twenty to three hundred and 
fifty years before the beginning of the nineteenth dynasty. 
We have thenames of about fifteen sovereigns oftheeighteenth 
dynasty. To these the diffefent recensions of the lists of 
Manetho assign from two hundred and forty-six to three 


hundred and forty-eight years. Many living scholars con- 


jecturally reduce this period to about two hundred years. 
For the time immediately before the eighteenth dynasty, our 
information is confused and conflicting. It seems certain, 
however, that a shepherd king named Apdéphis was one of 
the last three kings before the eighteenth dynasty, and that 
this dynasty came into power by overthrowing the shepherd 
kings, in a series of wars largely fought in Northern Egypt. 
The sixth monarch of the eighteenth dynasty (probably, 
though there is room for variant counting) was Thotmes III, 
the greatest of Egyptian sovereigns, who conquered vast 
regions, including Palestine and Mesopotamia. The ninth 
monarch was Amendphis III., who reigned for more than 
thirty-six years, and was,remarkable for administrative 
ability, justice, and kindness. His successor was Amendphis 
IV., known in history as the heretic king, who moved the 
capital to the site now known as El-Amarna, The EI- 
Amarna literature, concerning which we have recently heard 
so much, belongs mainly to the reigns of Amendphis III. and 
Amendphis IV. It was during the eighteenth dynasty that 
Babylonian ideas and literary forms had a marked prevalence 
in Palestine and Egypt. 

Syncellus, in the ninth century A. D., said that it was “ac- 
knowledged by all” that Apdphis is the Pharaoh of Joseph. 
Although this is a particularly brittle bit of evidence on 
which to base an opinion, it seems to be just now widely ac- 
cepted. But the cordial relations of the dynasty with which 
Joseph was connected with the nativé priesthood indicate 
that it was the eighteenth dynasty, and not a dynasty of 
shepherd kings; so does the ceremonial separation between 
the court Egyptians and the men of Joseph’s race (43 : 32; 
46: 34); so does the familiar mention of horses and chariots 
(41:48; 46: 29; 47:17; 50:9); so does the use of the 
Babylonian term abrek (41 : 43); so do certain historical 
considerations mentioned in the Critical Notes below, and 
many other phenomena which cannot now be cited. Posi- 
tively, Joseph’s Pharaoh was not one of the shepherd kings 
but was of the eighteenth dynasty. Joseph was sold into, 

Egypt not earlier than the last third of the reign of Thotmes 

IIL, and brought his father to Egypt not later than the early 

years of Amendphis IIT. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


The lesson begins with events seventeen years later than 
those of the last lesson (Gen. 47 : 28, 29), twelve years later 
than the close of the famine, thirty-nine years later than 
Joseph’s first coming to Egypt. Directly after the events of 
the last lesson, Israel and his tribe came to Egypt, and have 
ever since been living in the land of Goshen, within the 
limits of the delta of the Nile, in northern Egypt. Already 
they are multiplying and prospering (47 : 27). On the 
theory that Joseph’s Pharaoh was Apdphis, the time of 
Joseph’s residence in Egypt has been largely occupied by 
bitter revolutionary wars, the seat of war being largely in or 
near the region occupied by the Israelites; and either these 
wars have already resulted in the expulsion of the shepherd 
dynasty, the protectors of Israel, from Egypt, or else other 
wars are imminent, which will have this result. But the 
Bible narratives, while they seem to indicate that the reign- 
ing Pharach has changed at Jeast once (45 : 8), afford no 
room for great civil wars or changes of dynasty durimg this 
period, and therefore do not fit the theory that these events 
occurred in the times of the shepherd kings. 

Among the particular events of the past few years are the 
measures by which Joseph has increased both the power of 
Pharaoh and the prosperity of Egypt. The people have been 
moved to the cities, and a royal land rent of a fifth established 
(47; 21, 24), the priests being exempted and privileged. The 
narrator says that some of the arrangements made by Joseph 
lasted to the time when he wrote (47:26). Meanwhile Jacob 
has lived happily in Egypt, and has now recently died, and 
been buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

Verse 14.—Joseph returned into Egypt: From the burial of 


his father, as is explained later in the verse.— All that went up. 


with him: These included Joseph’s household, the household 
of the deceased Israel, Joseph’s brothers, a large representa- 
“ion from the court of Pharaoh, and another representation 
of the distinguished men of Egypt (50:7,8). Evidently 
there is no diminution in the honor in which J oseph and his 
family are held. Egypt, internally, is in a condition of peace 
and safety ; for these men go, leaving their little ones and 
flocks (50: 8). But it seems that Egyptian affairs are per- 
ps less prosperous in the Sinaitic peninsula, and in Canaan 
west of the Jordan; .for a military escort goes with the 
fuweral (50: 9), and, instead of guing direct, they make a 
detour that more than doubles the distance, passing through 
's country south of the Dead Sea, and coming to Hebron 
the east of the Jordan (50: 10,11), This is explained, 


if we suppose that Palestine had been Subject to Egypt (47 : 
13-15), but that the regions west and south of Hebron were 
now in revolt. Perhaps we have a glimpse here of the same 
disturbed condition of things that appears in the El-Amarna 
documents. In the circumstances, let us hope that Esau’s 
family had some part in the funeral solemnities. 

Verses 15-18.—These describe the overtures made by 
Joseph’s brothers to him, asking forgiveness for the wrong 
they had done him.—Saw that their father was dead: As long 
as Israel lived, Joseph had been kind to them, but that might 
be due to his unwillingness to annoy their old father.— Will 
hate us: Will treat us as enemies.—The evil which we did: 
Here is one element of true repentance. They are conscious 
that their evil-doing was evil-doing. But what are we to 
think of the moral character of their fear? Are they con- 
scious of being revengeful men, and meanly afraid that 
Joseph will show himself revengeful? Or are they conscious 
of ill desert, and fearful that he will devise some just pun- 
ishment for them? In view of the course they took, they 
certainly are entitled to the more favorable of these two 
judgments.— They sent a messenger : The Revised Version has 
“ message,” which is an improvement, unless both renderings 
are wrong. The Hebrew verb is the same as that translated 
“did command,” or “did give charge,” in the next clause, 
On the whole, I think they used no messengers. They them- 
selves “ gave charge unto Joseph,” in the sense of communi- 
cating to him the charge which their father had given. 
With this view of the case, their overture consists of three 
parts, First, they present, at their father’s command, his 
request that Joseph will forgive them. nd, they make 
their own request to the same effect. Third, they proceed to 
fall prostrate, acknowledging themselves his servants.—So 
shall ye say: This message in behalf of the offending brothers 
is Israel’s, but he requires the brothers themselves to carry it. 
—Transgression, ... evil: In carrying Israel’s message, they 
make confession of their wrong-doing to Joseph.—And now, 
we pray thee, forgive: Having thus delivered their father’s 
“ charge,” they themselves, in their own behalf, ask forgive- 
ness.— The transgression: They themselves, for themselves, 
acknowledge that they did wrong.—Of the servants of the God 
of thy father : They plead their relations to their father’s God, 
as well as to their father, as a reason why Joseph should for- 
give them.—Joseph wept: He is a man of strong feelings.— 
When they spake: That is, when his brothers spake, whether 
directly, or through” messengers.—And his brethren also went 
and fell down: The English versions give the idea that they 
first sefft their message, and afterwards themselves went and 
fell before Joseph. I think the true idea to be that they 
first delivered their message, and then proceeded also to fall 
before him.— Thy servants : They acknowledge that they did 
him wrong; they ask forgiveness, and then they submit the 
matter unconditionally to him. Asthey sold him for a slave, 
they offer themselves to be his slaves, 

Verses 19-21.—In these we have Joseph’s reply.— Am I in 
the place of God? Joseph understands, with perfect clearness, 
that we ought to forgive those who have injured us, that to 
take revenge is to usurp God’s prerogative. No New Testa- 
ment writer understands this more clearly than he.—Ye 
meant evil: He does not gloss over the enormity of their con- 
duct.—God meant it for good, etc.: He proceeds, however, as 
he had done on a previous occasion, to enlarge upon the com- 
forting thought that God had overruled their misconduct tothe 
accomplishment of good.— Fear ye not : He says this twice, giv- 
ing them to understand that he intends todo them no harm for 
their sins against him.—TI will nourish, etc.: He will continue 
to do them good, instead of evil.—Comforted them, and spake 
to their heart: Here is where the especial goodness of his con- 
duct appears. He took pains to make them feel that he had 
a warm brotherly affection for them. A man less noble 
would have contented himself with assuring them that he 
would not hurt them, end would helpthem. Joseph was not 
satisfied till he had gone farther than that, and had come 
into tough with them, heart to heart. 

In all this, both his conduct and theirs seems exemplary. 
But why did they wait seventeen years? Had Joseph been 
cherishing a grudge all that time? Evidently there had 
been a barrier between them, The brothers felt it, and feared 
the consequences. Israel knew of it, and, dying, sent Joseph 
a message. We are under obligation to forgive injuries, irres- 
pective of the attitude of the injured party, in the sense of 
refusing to cherish malice or unkind feelings ; in the different 
sense of laying aside resentment, and giving assurances of 
cordiality, forgiveness becomes proper when the injurious 
party is ready to confess and make amends. In the first of 
these two senses, Joseph had long ago forgiven his brothers ; 
in the second, he would not obtrude forgiveness upon them 
till they should open the way. Jacob might have interceded 
directly with Joseph, but he saw that it was better to send his 
intercession to him, and to make the brothers themselves 
carry it. 

Verse 22-26.—An hundred and ten years: As Joseph was 
fifty-six years old at his father’s death (Gen. 41 : 46, 53, 54; 
45:6; 47: 28), these verses cover the history of the remain- 
ing fifty-four years of his life. They do not say that Joseph 
continued in favor with the reigning powers of Egypt to the 





close of his life, but taken in connection with Exodus 1 ; 6-8 

and Genesis 47 : 26, they certainly make the impression that 

such was the case, The writer or writers of these narratives 

knew of no change of dynasty in Egypt during the ninety- 

three years of Joseph’s career there, nor afterward till the 

coming in of the dynasty of the oppression.—Born upon 

Joseph's knees: Born soon enough so that Joseph had them on 

his knees, These were his great-grandchildren in the fami- 

lies of both his sons. This statement has chronological value, 

Ephraim and Manasseh were little boys when Israel came to 

Egypt. Seventy-one years later, when Joseph died, their 

grandchildren were little boys. But Zelophehad, a grand- 

child of one of these grandchildren, came out of Egypt with 

Moses (Num, 26 : 29-33; 27: 1 seqg.). This has weight 

against the idea that the sojourn in Egypt was as protracted 

as some suppose.—God will surely visit you and bring you up: 
Joseph has been prosperous and happy in Egypt, but he is not 

willing to think of his people making their permanent home 
there.— Which he sware to Abraham: At some point, in each 

one of these narratives, we are sure to have our attention 
called to God’s promise and oath to Abraham. As Joseph 
had in mind that part of the promise which concerned the 
land of Canaan, so I doubt not that he had the other parts of 
the promise in mind, and thought at times of the blessing 
Godehad prepared through Abraham for the nations.— Ye 
shall carry wp my bones: This direction was a mark of his 
personal affection for the Promised Land, and of his personal 
interest in God’s promise, and in the destinies of his people. 
It was also a method of perpetuating his testimony and his 
influence in Israel. In both aspects, it was a mark of faith,— 
faith that looked forward into the future, faith that rested in 
the certainty that God would aecomplish -his great purpose 
for mankind, and would therefore accomplish all that he had 
promised subsidiary to this. Doubtless Joseph knew of such 
specific promises as those recorded in Genesis 15 : 14, 16; 463 
3, 4, etc., but doubtless, also, he thought of these as included 
in the more comprehensive promise. “ By faith Joseph, when 
his end was nigh, made mention of the departure of the chil- 
dren of Israel; and gave commandment concerning his 
bones” (Heb. 1f : 22). From the subsequent history we 
learn that his wishes in the matter were carried out (Exod, 
13:19; Josh. 24:32; Acts 7 : 16). 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The reality of the seeming romance told by Jacob’s sons, 
on their return, respecting Joseph’s grandeur in Egypt,-and 
his invitation of his father and all the clan to leave Pales- 
tine, and settle beside the great man of their family in Egypt, 
was soon convincingly proved by the arrival at Hebron of 
traveling and baggage wagons. In America they would all 
alike have been called ox-carts, the word in the Hebrew 
meaning this. Wilkinson has a picture, from the monu- 
ments, of a princess traveling in a car drawn by oxen, and 
the same word is used, in the Hebrew Bible, for the wagons 
sent by Joseph and those of “ princes” (Num. 7 : 3); for the 
cart drawn by cows, on which the ark was taken back from 
the Philistine plain to Bethshemesh (1 Sam. 6: 10), and for 
the harvest cart full of sheaves (Amos2:13). I have seen, in 
Upper Egypt, rude carts laden with vetches and the like, but 
there are no wheeled vehicles now in Palestine. Indeed, 
those sent by Joseph must have had a rough journey up the 
hills to Hebron, and the narrative of an Egyptian officer, 
who passed through Canaan in his chariot, still remains to 
show that in early times the “ highways” were no better than 
they are to-day. 

Beersheba was oft the direct route to Egypt, but it was a 
“holy place,” as, indeed, it remained through all Jewish his- 
tory; and Jacob could not leave the country without turn- 
ing aside to it to “offer sacrifices to the God of his father 
Isaac” (Gen. 46: 1),—a good beginning of his new career, — 
and well rewarded by an assurance of God’s being with him, 
given in “ visions.of the night.” A few weeks more, and he 
and his long-lost son wept on each other’s necks in Goshen. 

The Pharaoh, himself of a shepherd stock, had allowed 
Joseph to assign to his father’s tribe a district in the Delta 
where they could pasture their flocks and herds, and to main- 
tain the whole Jewish immigration froni the government 
stores till the famine was over. Jacob was now a man of a 
hundred and thirty years of age,—a long life in prospect, but, 
as he found, very little when past, yet he had -eventeen 
more years before him ere he joined his departed forefathers, 
to be buried with whom was his last request. ' 

The narrative of the death of the patriarch shows Joseph 
in his most amiable Jight. His father had been jong failing, 
and was at last evidently near his end. To get his blessing 
on Manasseh and Ephraim was a great matter for their 
father, carrying with it, as it did, the right of priority in the 
clan, or, rather, over all the family, and thus over all the 
tribes to spring from it in the future. Joseph, therefore, 
came to Goshen with his two lads, at the appearance of whom 
Jacob, long bedridden (Gen. 47 : 31), collecting th= feeble , 
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remains of his strength, managed once more to sit up in his 
bed. Then, after repeating the promise made long ago to 
him at Luz, by God, that his posterity would possess Canaan 
as their own land, he formally adopted into the Hebrew clan 
Joseph's two sons, who were half Egyptians, making them as 
fully his as were Reuben and Simeon, his eldest sons. Any 
other sons, however, who might be born to Joseph at a later 
time, were to be only members of the tribes founded by Ma- 
nasseh and Ephraim. ‘ 

Then seeing the lads, whom his failing eyes had not recog- 
nized, he called them to him to receive his blessing; Ephraim, 
to his father’s disappointment, being favored by the right 
hand of the patriarch being laid on his head, while only the 
inferior left-hand place was given to Manasseh. As the 
savior of the race by his bringing them to Egypt, Joseph 
was in after ages regarded as the virtual head of his brethren; 
and now this special distinction shown to Ephraim conferred 
on him the succession to that headship, thus making his 
tribe the first in rank and authority,—a dignity which only 
Judah, at any time, contested, in the after history of the 
nation. 

The dying man’s blessing on each of his own sons then fol- 
lowed, and very soon after Jacob “ gathered up his feet into 
the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his 
people,” or “ fellow-tribesmen,” in Sheol, the land of shadés 
in the Hebrew afterworld. “Then,” we are told, “ Joseph 
fell on the dead face, and kissed it,” and presently ordered the 
embalmers in his establishment to preserve the body in the 
Egyptian fashion. Every great man had his own staff of 
officials of all kinds, and embalming was necessary in this 
case, apart from respect for native custom, from the burial be- 
ing finally to be made in Canaan. 

Embalming, in a country flooded yearly, was vital for 
health, the bodies needing to be kept in rock tombs on the 
limestone plateau above the Nile waters. The preservation 
of the corpse was, moreover, taught to be essential to the im- 
mortality of the soul, so that to neglect this duty was the 
greatest wrong to the dead. 

The burial of Jacob in Machpelah was a very striking inci- 
dent, Joseph attending with a grand retinue of Egyptians. 
He survived his father, according to the marginal chronology, 
fifty years; and as he was a hundred and ten when he died, 
aud had been made grand vizier when he was thirty, he must 
have held that great post for eighty years. The death of his 
father had been feared by his brothers as possibly bringing 
vengeance on them, now that their father was gone, but it 
made no difference, a lowly submission to the injured one 
being met by him with tender forgiveness. To his great joy, 
he lived to see his great-grandchildren, in both lines, and 
died, like Jacob, with the command that he should be buried 
in Canaan, not in Egypt. 

Bournemouth, England. 





A CALM EVENING, PROMISING A BRIGHT 
MORNING. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Joseph’s brothers were right in thinking that he loved 
Jacob better than he did them ; and they knew only too well 
that he had reasons for doing so. But their fear that Jacob's 
death would be followed by an outbreak of long-smothered 
revenge betrayed but too clearly their own base. natures, 
They thought him like themselves, and they knew them- 
selves capable of nursing wrath to keep it warm through long 
years of apparent kindliness. They had no room in their 
hearts for frank, full forgiveness, So they had lived on 
through numberless signs of their brother’s love and care, 
and still kept the old dread, and, probably, not a little of the 
old envy. How much happiness they had lost by their slow- 
ness to believe in Joseph’s love! 

Is there nothing like this in our thoughts of God? Do 
men not live for years on his bounty, and all the while cherish 
suspicions of his heart? “Thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
gether such an one as thyself.” It is hard to believe in a 
love which has no faintest trace of desire for vengeance for 
all past slights. It is hard for hearts conscious of their own 
slowness to pardon, to realize undoubtingly God's infinite 
placability. 

The brothers’ procedure is marked by unwarrantable lack 
of trust in Joseph. Why did they not go to him at once, and 
appeal to his brotherly affection? Their roundabout way of 
going to work by sending a messenger was an insult to their 
brother, though it may have been meant as honor to the 
viceroy. The craft which was their father’s by nature seems 
to have been amply transmitted. The story of Jacob's dying 
wish looks very apocryphal. If he had been afraid of Joseph's 
behavior when he was gone, he was much more likely to 
have spoken to Joseph about it before he went, than to have 
leit the gun loaded and bid them fire it after his death. Jacob 
knew his son better and trusted him more than bis brothers 
did. 

We note, too, the ingenious way of slipping in motives for 
forgiving, first in putting the mention of their relationship 


“thy (not our) father’s God.” They had proved how truly 
they were both, when they sold him to the Midianites! 

Joseph’s tears were a good answer. No doubt they were 
partly drawn out by the shock of finding that he had been so 
misunderstood, but they were omens of his pardon, So, when 
they were reported to the brothers, they came themselves, and 
fulfilled the old dream by falling down before him in abject- 
ness. They do not call themselves his brethren, but his 
slaves, as if groveling was the way to win love or to show it. 
A little affection would have gone farther than much submis- 
sion. If their attitude truly expressed their feelings, their 
hearts were as untouched by Joseph’s years of magnanimous 
kindness as rock by the falling rain. If it was a theatrieal 
display of feigned sul,jection, it was still worse. Our brother, 
against whom we have sinned, wants love, not Gowering; and 
if we believe in his loving forgiveness, we shall give him the 
hearts which he desires, and after that shall render the un- 
conditional submission which only trust and love can yield. 

Joseph’s answer is but the reiteration of his words at his 
first making himself known. He soothes unworthy fears, says 
not a word of reproach for their misunderstanding him, 
waives all pretension to deal out that retribution which God 
alone sends, and shows that he has Jost all bitterness in think- 
ing of the past, since he sees in it, not the working of their 
malice, but of God’s providence, and is ready to thank, if not 
them, at any rate him, for having, by even so painful a way, 
made him the instrument of widespread good. A man who 
sees God’s hand in his past, and thinks lightly of his sorrows 
and nobly of the opportunities of service which they have 
brought him, wilf waste no feeling on the men who were 
God’s tools. If we want to live high above low hatreds and 
revenges, let us cultivate the habit of looking behind men to 
God. So we shall be saved from many fruitless pangs over 
irrevocable Josses and from many disturbing feelings about 
other people. 

The sweet little picture of the great Minister’s last days is 
very tenderly touched. Surrounded by his kindred, probably 
finding in a younger generation the reverence and affection 
which the elder had failed to give, he wears away the calm 
evening of the life which had opened so stormily. It “came 
in like a lion, it goes out like a lamb.” The strong domestic 
instincts so characteristic of the Hebrew race had full grati- 
fication. Honors and power at court and kingdom probably 
continued, but these did not make the genial warmth which 
cheered the closing years. It was thatehe saw his children’s 
children’s children, and that they gathered round his knees 
in confidence, and received from him his benediction, 

But it is in his death that the flame shoots up most brightly 
at the last. “ By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention 
of the departing of the children of Israel; and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones.” He had been an Egyp- 
tian to all appearance all his life from the day of his cap- 
tivity, filling his place at court, marrying an Egyptian 
woman, and bearing an Egyptian name, but his dying words 
show how he had felt a stranger in the midst of it all. Astruly 
as his fathers who dwelt in tents, he too felt that he here had 
no continuing city. He lived by faith in God's promises, and 
therefore his heart was in an unseen future far more than in 
the present. 

He died with the ancestral assurance on his lips. Jacob, 
dying, said to him, “ Behold, I die; but God shall be with 
you, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers” 
(Gen. 48: 21). Joseph hands on the hope to his descend- 
ants. It is a grand instance of indomitable confidence in 
God’s word, not nonplussed, bewildered, or weakened, though 
the man who cherishes it dies without seeing even a begin- 
ning of its fulfilment. Such a faith bridges the gulf of death 
asa very small matter. In the strength of it we may drop 
our unfinished tasks, and, needful as we may seem to wider 
or narrower circles, may be sure that God and his word live, 
though we die. No man is necessary. God’s chariot is self- 
moving, and rolls on, though hand after hand which helped 
to draw the ropes is stiff in death. Israel was safe in Egypt, 
and sure to come out of it, though Joseph’s powerfifl protec- 
tion was withdrawn. 

His career may teach another lesson; aamely, that true 
faith does not detach from strenuous interest and toil in the 
present. Though the great hope burned in his heart, he did 
all his work as prime minister all the better because of it. 
It should always be so. Life here is not worth living if there 
were not another. The distance dignifies the foreground. 
The highest importance and nobleness of the life that now is, 
lie in its being preparation or apprenticeship for the greater 
future. This mill-horse round is monotonous and wearisome, 
unless, like a mill-horse, I am driving a shaft that goes 
through the wall, and grinds something on the other side 
that falls into bags that wax not old. The Egyptian vizier, 
with Canaan written on his heart, and Egypt administered 
by his hands, is a type of what every Christian should be. 

Possibly Joseph’s “‘commandment concerning his bones” 
may have been somewhat influenced by the Egyptian belief 
which underlies their practice of embalming the body. He, 
too, may have thought that, in some mysterious way, he 
would share in the possession of the land in which his bones 





into Jacob’s mouth, and then claiming to be worshipers of 
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natural sentiment. It is noteworthy that Jacob desired to be 
laid beside his ancestors, and Joseph to be kept in Egyry, 
Both had the same assurance as to future possession of (\,. 
naan, but it led to different wishes as to burial. Perh, 
Joseph felt that his position in Egypt required that his em. 
balmed body should for a while remain there. Perhaps he 
wished to leave with his people a silent witness of his own 
hope, and a preacher, eloquent in its dumbness, of the duty 
of their keeping alive that hope, whatever might come 
upon them. 

“Tn a coffin in Egypt,”—so the book ends. It might seem 
that that mummy-case proclaimed rather the futility of the 
hope of restoration to the land, and, as centuries rolled 
away, and the bondage became heavier, no doubt many a 
wondering and doubting look was turned to it. But there it 
lay, perhaps neglected, for more than three hundred years, 
the visible embodiment of a hope which smiled at death and 
counted centuries as nothing. At last the day came which 
vindicated the long-deferred confidence; and, as the fugitives 
in their haste shouldered the heavy sarcophagus, and set out 
with it for the Land of Promise, surely some thrill of trust 
would pass through their ranks, and in some hearts would 
sound the exhortation, if the vision “tarry, wait for it; be- 
cause it will surely come, it will not tarry.” 

We have not a dead Joseph to bid us wait with patience, 
and never lose our firm grip of God’s promises, but we have 
a living Jesus. Our march to the land of rest is headed, not 
by the bones of a: departed leader, but by the Forerunner, who 
is for us entered whither he will bring all who trust in him, 
Therefore we should live, as Joseph lived, with desires and 
trust reaching out beyond things seen to the land assured to 
us by God's promise, doing our day’s task all the more vigor- 
ously because we do not belong to the order of things in 
the midst of which we live; and then, when wé lie down at 
the end of our long day’s work, we shall not be saddened by 
disappointed hopes, nor reluctantly close our eyes on good to 
come, when we shall not be there to share it, but be sure that 
we shall “see the good of thy chosen,” and “ rejoice in the 
gladness of thy nation.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


SIN BLIGHTS BELIEF. 


Joseph good at thirty-nine years of age, when his brothers 
came to Egypt, was good at fifty-six, when his father died. 
He forgave thoroughly and for always. 

It would seem that the brothers so abundantly forgiven and 
blessed, as in the last lesson, would have believed that for- 
giveness to be real and permanent. “But wicked men destroy 
their own power of faith in the goodness of others (v. 15), 
Sinners now find great hindrance to a faith that can possibly 
believe that God can forgive. Sin destroys faith. But their 
suspicion did not indicate lack of goodness in Joseph, only in 
themselves. They must ask forgiveness again (v.17). Itis 
very hard to forget sin even after it has been forgiven, harder 
for the sinner than for the forgiver. 

Joseph, great ruler that he was, felt that God only should 
avenge wrongs (v. 19). 

His faith in God was something stupendous (v. 20). No 
evil of slavery or prison had shaken it a moment. God 
was in human history, restraining the wrath of man and 
making the unrestrained remainder to praise him. We do 
not wonder that Joseph was great enough to be ruler of Egypt. 

His faith in God’s fulfilment of promise is unsurpassed by 
any of the heroes of faith (vs. 24, 25). It was worth while to 
remind the nation of it in the day when Stephen’s face shone 
with the glory he was about to enter (Acts7 : 16). Itis 
worth while to remind us of it in this day. He would not 
even have one of his bones left behind in the land he had % 
magnificently ruled. Better a cave in the little land of 
Canaan, with God’s promise, than a pyramid in the magnif- 
cence of Egypt without it. 

There are many things in which we should put a like faith, 
for we have more abundant promise and fulfilment. Ask the 
pupils what they are. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


After he had buried his father (v.14). Life has a different 
look when our parents aredead. So long as father or mother 
is living we are as children in their sight; and we are still 
somewhat as children in our own sight, But when both 
parents are buried, we wake to the full consciousness that ¥¢ 
are in the front ranks of life’s battle, that now there is ™ 
one between us and the grave. And when father and mother 
are buried, there is no saying or doing any more for their 





were to be laid. Or he may simply have been yielding to 


comfort, no unsaying or undoing that which is now remea” 
bered with regret. If you have a father or a mother livin 
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aid every moment precious for the showing of your love 
and gratitude to that dear one, and for the making of memo- 
ries that you shall rejoice in after father and mother are 


buried. One hour now is worth more than a century would | 


then. 
on fully requite us all the evil which we did wnto him 
(v. 15). There is nothing we are more afraid of in this 
world than justice. We talk a great deal about being mis- 
understood and misjudged by others ; but, as a matter of fact, 
we shrink continually from being fully understood, and rated 
at our real worth. -We would like to have our best side 
recognized; but we want the other side kept out of 
sight. We are willing to have anybody know the things in 
our course Which are praiseworthy; but we should be glad 
never to have anybody find out some of the things which we 
know about ourselves. And it is not easy for us to believe 
that those whom we have wronged are a great deal nobler 
than ourselves. Our suspicions of others are a measure of 
our own spirit. We are disposed to think that those whom 
we do not know absolutely might be as ungenerous or as 
unfair as we have been—or as we would prove under pres- 
sure. 

Thy father did command before he died (v. 16). The death of 
those whom we love gives a new value to their remembered 
requests and injanctions. A peculiar sacredness attaches to 
all their known desires and preferences, when they are no 
longer with us here. And there is no way in which we can 
more clearly show our fidelity to their memory than in doing 
for those whom they committed to our affection or our care. 
If one could bring to us to-day a commendation in his behalf 
from the one friend whom we missand mourn unceasingly, or 
from father or mother long since taken home, how our hearts 
would go out to this representative of the loved and lost ; how 
glad we should be to do or to endure for him at any risk or 
cost! The brethren of Joseph were right in thinking that 
no stronger plea could be made to the loved and loving son 
of Jacob, than that he whom they mourned together had de- 
sired him to forgive their acknowledged transgression. It is 
in recognition of this feeling of the true heart that our Lord 
Jesus appea!s to us, in the words which he spoke concerning 
the little ones before he died: “‘ Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me.” How this thought 
uplifts and ennobles our work for thé children, for the sake 

of our departed Friend ! 

Forgive, I pray thee now (v.17). No matter in whose name 
we come, or what plea we offer, as we seek restoration in the 
favor of one whom we have wronged or grieved, we have no 
right to omit the square asking of forgiveness. Begging 
pardon is the manliest thing to do—it is unmanly not to do 
it—when we have been in the wrong, either intentionally or 
from inadvertence. There is no substitute for this form of 
plain speech. The most skilfully framed excuses are more 
likely to increase trouble than to remove it. To say, “I am 
at fault; forgive me;” “I am very sorry; I beg your par- 
don,” puts us at once in the right position before him whose 
favor we seek, whether we are well received by him or not; 
and it is more likely than any other appeal to touch his heart 
and awaken his kindliest feelings toward us. Confession of 
sin is our first duty in coming into God’s presence. “God, 
be merciful to me a sinner,” is always a better plea than 
“God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are.” 

Ye meant evil against me ; but God meant it for good (v. 20). 
Wedo a great deal less harm in the world than we purpose— 
less, I say, not more. It may be hard for you to realize this 
truth in its baldness; but stop and think! Think of every 
harsh judgment you ever formed against another. Think of 
every unkind feeling you ever had toward any one of your 
fellows. Think of what you have been prompted to do or to 
say in those moments of excitement, when your judgment 
was unhinged, and your worst feelings had sway,—what would 
have happened if you had not been held back from the then 
purpose of yotr heart? If there is one thing for which we 
have reason to be grateful continually, it is that God keeps 
a cord about us, and draws us back, so that we cannot do all 
the evil that at times we plan to do, And God be praised 
that, even when we have spoken or acted with evil intent, 
he has often overruled our course so that good has come out 
of it instead of ill. ¢ 

God will surely visit you (v. 25). There are better things in 
store for the Lord’s loved ones than the best that they have, 
orhave had. The brightest view to the child of God is ever 
in the future, There is no need of looking back for sources 
of joy, no reason for hugging the present as the only source 
of comfort. Whether we livé or die, God is to be trusted to 
care for us and for those whom we leave behind us, For 
ourselves and for them, this is the dawn of God’s day. It is 
to shine brighter and brighter until its meridian fulness. 
Even then it will not decline; for its light is from the Sun 
of Righteousness—the Sun which never sets, “ There shall 
be no night there.” Whatever is your present depression, 
Whatever is your present lack, however lonely or helpless 
or needy you may be, if you are a child of God, look forward 
and take heart, “God will surely visit you ;” and when he 
Comes, all will be light and cheer. 
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» TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The longest Jife must come to an end, and to-day we have 
the last lesson that speaks of Joseph, whom we have learned 
so to admire for the past four weeks. Draw the lesson facts 
first. That was indeed a great funeral procession that went 
from Egypt to Canaan. It made a deep impression on all 
who saw it. But thére were in that procession some who 
were filled with fear, perhaps, more than with sorrow. 
Joseph’s brethren; judging of him by themselves, thought 
that, now that their old father was no more, their brother 
would “pay them back” for all the evil that they had 
wrought on him many years before. Not that there was 
anything in all his conduct that would give them good cause 
for this, for there was not, but simply because their own 
consciences condemned them ; and, as we saw some weeks ago, 
conscience is undying, and speaks as keenly-years after the 
crime as it does at the time, if only the memory is vivid. 
Though forty years had elapsed since they sold him, it seemed 
to them but as yesterday, and they were filled with fear. And 
this in spite of the fact that now for many years he had cared 
for them, and shown them nothing but kindness, So they 
came to him, and besgought him to be good to them. I think 
it must have rather dfsgusted him to have them act thus, in 
spite of his own gentleness. But he showed no evil spirit, 
but only that uniform spirit of gentleness that had always 
characterized him. 

At last Josepli’s end came. He had lived a checkered 
life, but the larger part of it had been filled with comfort and 
blessing. That it had also been a life of faith in the God of 
his fathers is evident from his dying words. He knew of the 
great vision that Abraham had had, and of its meaning. He 
knew also of the promise that God had made to the Father of 
the Faithful, and he believed it (see Genesis 15 : 1-16; espe- 
cially verses 13-16). So, as he lay on his death-bed, he took 
an oath of his people that, when the time came for them to 
go up and possess the land, they should take his body along 
with them, and let it rest in the soil of his fatherland. 

It is interesting just at this point to stop and turn to Ex- 
odus 13 : 19, where we read that this dying request of Joseph 
was not forgotten, even in the dire haste of the departure 
from Egypt. Joseph had been dead at the time of the exodus 
for nearly two hundred years, and yet they remembered his 
dying request, and carried it out most carefully. This is 
truly wonderful, and shows how loyal anctrue to their prom- 
ise the Israelites were. When we find fault with them, as we 
at times do, let us also remember their good qualities, for they 
are not few. 

Having brought out the lesson facts, let the teacher go on 
now to talk with the class about the character of this truly 
wonderful man. This we have already done in recent lessons, 
but it is well to make much of such characters as was this 
man,{for they are all too few, even in the Word of God. 
Have you ever noticed how truthful the Bible is in its biog- 
raphies? It never varnishes over its characters, but tells the 
truth about them. 
modern biographies, which hide the evil and exalt the good, 
so as to distort the picture, and make it unreal. Notso in the 
Word. There are there very few biographies given which 
are apparently faultless, Let the teacher call attention to 
them. Abraham is a great character, but twice he told what 
was not true. Isaac followed this example, and poor Jacob 
was full of sins. Moses and Aaron sinned against God openly, 
and Elijah and Paul both can be criticised. John wanted 
once to burn up a Samaritan village, because they would not 
receive the Lord and his disciples, and Peter was wrong 
many times. But of Joseph God records not one sin. He 
was patient in adversity, and never murmured, trusting God 
and doing his duty bravely. In prosperity he was not at all 
puffed up, as so many are, but remained humble, and held te 
the God of his fathers, Surely this was grand. We do not 
say that Joseph was sinless, for that is not possible; but we 
do say that he was so near to perfection that the Holy Spirit 
has not seen it wise to chronicle any of his failures against 
him. 

Let the teacher ask the class now whether they can name 
any others of the Bible characters against whom not one 
word of criticism is recorded. Samuel is one of these. In 
his long life there is no instance where he is recorded as do- 
ing wrong. Another of these sweet characters is Joshua, who, 
though he lived in the blaze of publicity, seems never to have 
done a mean deed, or one of which he had cause to be 
ashamed. Daniel is yet another. Like Joseph, Daniel was 
much tried and much sinned against; and yet in the lions’ 
den, as on the seat of power, he remained true to his con- 
scierice, and to the God of his fathers. 

It is sometimes said that “every man has his price ;” by 
which it is meant that men will surely fall, if only the temp- 
tation be strong enongh. I believe that if left to himself 
man will fall, though the temptation be not very powerful. 
But I also believe that if man looks to God, and leans on his 
arm, you may pile up your temptations mountain high, and 





Philadelphia, 





yet be will not yield, You may torture him, and burn him 


In this the Bible is quite unlike most’ 


at the stake, or you may tempt him to countless millions, and 
he will come off conqueror over them all. Let the scholars 
understand that, through God, we can do as grandly as these 
men whose names we have given,—ay, and even better, for 
we have more light and more power at our disposal than 
they had, Hold high the thought that there is nothing in 
the world so precious as character, and the possession of that 
is open to all who desire it. All in this school may be 
Josephs, Daniels, Samuels, in the truest sense, if they follow 
in the footsteps of these grand men. 
New York City. 








HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What proofs did Joseph give to his brethren that he freely 
forgave them? How did he show kindness and generosity 
when he made himself known to his brothers? How did 
Joseph show his faith in God? What proved his honor and 
affection for his father? 

Jacob in Egypt.—Did Jacob believe his sons at first, when 
they told him Joseph was alive, and had sent fer them 
all to come to Egypt? What convinced him that their 
strange story was the truth? It wasa real breaking up for 
an old man a hundred and thirty years old. To leave home, to 
prepare for a hard journey, to travel two hundred and fifty 
miles with such a company, was a geeat undertaking. He 
had many thoughts of his home in Canaan; of long journeys 
before ; of the promise of God when he slept on the stony 
pillow,—what was it? Need he be sorry to leave his lands, 
and some things they could not carry, when he heard the 
king’s message, ‘‘ Regard not your stuff; for the good of all 
the land of Egypt is yours.” They were to leave the fear of 
starvation, for even in time of famine the king had said: 
“Come,” “ye shall eat the fat of the land.” So they started 
—sons, grandsons, men, women, little children, servants—to 
lead cattle and flocks, wagons for the oldest and youngest to 
ride, beasts laden with food to eat by the way, and the cara- 
van left Canaan with the old man who years before took a 
journey with only his staff. Had God’s promises always been 
kept to Jacob?’ All the way to Egypt the company went 
safely. Little children laughed and played on their long ride, 
and slept as sweetly at night as if in theirown home. Does 
the Lord know and care when his children are timid and 
fearful? The old man, no doubt, trusted and prayed the 
Lord to keep them all; but to comfort him the Lord ap- 
peared to him again, on the way, with words of comfort. 
When they had almost reached the city, Judah hurried on 
to tell Joseph. He ordered his royal chariot, and met his 
father. Who can understand all the joy in the tears and 
kisses when Joseph fell on his father’s neck, and he wept 
over the son he had mourned as dead for more than twenty 
years. Jesus told of such joy in the beautiful story of a lost 
son in his father’s arms, when he said, “ My son was dead, 
and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found.” Pharaoh, for 
Joseph’s sake, was glad to provide home, plenty, and work 
for Joseph’s brothers, and asked to see his father. Joseph 
brought Jacob before the king, and the old man blessed him; 
and when he asked Jacob how old he was, he told him that 
he had not lived so long as his fathers, and his one hundred 
and thirty years seemed to him to have been few and evil. 
How many years old was Joseph when he was sold? How 
many years did Jacob live in Egypt? 

Jacob Died.—One day word was sent to Joseph that his 
father was sick. He took his two sons with him and harried 
to his father. Jacob was weak and sick, almost blind. He 
talked of God’s goodness to him, how he had thought he 
would never see Joseph again, and now he had seen his sons, 

He blessed them both, and blessed Joseph, saying: “I die; 
but God shall be with you, and bring you again unto the land 
of your fathers.” Jacob called all his sons, and, as they 
stood around, he gave to each his blessing, and some special 
words suited to each. From these twelve sons came the 
twelve tribes of Israel. When and why was Jacob’s name 
changed to Israel? How many sons had he? How many 
tribes were there? How many disciples bad Jesus? The 
dying blessing to Joseph was the promise that help from the 
God of Jacob should be upon “the head of him that was 
separate from his brethren.” . To Judah was the promise that 
from his tribe the promised Saviour should come. Then 
Jacob died, and his spirit “ was gathered to his fathers.” His 
body was to be carried back to Canaan; for he had made 
Joseph promise that he should be buried in the place Abra- 
ham bought for a burial-place, where Jacob’s father and 
mother were buried, with Abraham and his wife. 

Jacob Buried.—There had never been such a funeral known. 
Physicians embalmed his body ; that means, used spices and 
strong odors to preventdecay. For weeks the Egyptians, as well 
as his own family, mourned and wept; then a great company 
of chariots and horsemen, the king’s servants, the elders of 
Egypt, went with Joseph and his brothers to bury Jacob in 
Canaan. How different was Joseph’s going back from the 





time he went down to Egypt! How did he go when he was 
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seventeen years old? He went back an honored ruler, next 
the king; and, as he went, he must have looked at the fields 
and the old roads where the shepherd boy led his father’s 
flocks forty years before. 

Joseph's Brothers.—The sins of forty years before still 
pierced the hearts of Joseph’s brothers. Their old fears 
came back, as they said to each other, “ Now our father is 
dead, Joseph will hate us, and punish all the evil we did to 
him.” After all Joseph’s forgiveness and care for them 
through seventeen years, why should they have doubted him? 
Because conscience would not let them forget their sin, and 
guilty fears made them think, “ Perhaps his goodness to us 
was only for our father’s sake.” They first sent a servant to 
Joseph with a message, “ Forgive the sin of thy brothers ;” 
then they went and “fell down before his face,” and called 
themselves his “servants.” He answered, as the Lord has so 
often spoken to troubled hearts, “ Fear not.” He told them 
that although they thought evil against him, God meant it 
for good. He promised to care for them and their little ones, 
and spoke words of kindness and comfort. Joseph saw his 
two sons grow up and have sons of their own, and he loved 
and cared for them all. When he was a hundred and ten 
years old, and felt that he soon must die, he sent for his 
‘ brothers, and made them promise to carry his body some time 
to Canaan. He reminded them that God would surely carry 
them all back to the land of their fathers. 

Joseph Died.—Fifty-four years after Jacob died, the son he 
loved best died also. The brothers cared for the body they 
once hated and sold, pyt it in g coffin, and their children and 
children’s children kept it as a precious treasure until the 
time when God should take them all back to Canaan. Joseph 
died, but his story and his example will never die. In how 
many ways can you find that he was like Jesus Christ? A 
few words may outline Joseph’s life, and be a basis fur review 
and questioning. i 


JOSEPH. 


true, obedient boy. 
beloved son, 
forgiving brother. 
faithful servant. 
wise ruler. 
believer in God. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Try to make a closely connected story from the lesson of 
Jacob at Bethel to the lesson for to-day, by leaving out much 
of the detail, and by a use of all the pictures and blackboard 
illustrations. Be very sure that the blackboard illustrations 
are reproduced exactly as they were given the first time, or 
the result will be confusion. 

Then call for the golden text of last Sunday, and guide the 
children to make their own application, as the lesson pro- 
ceeds, by relating the story of Joseph’s kindness to his broth- 
ers. Continue this thought of forgiveness in introducing the 
new lesson, by telling the children about the nice presents 
Joseph gave his brothers to carry home. 

Joseph gave each of his brothers a costly dress to wear on 
great occasions; and to Benjamin, the youngest, he gave five 
costly dresses, and a present of silver money besides. At first 
the brothers were afraid Joseph would punish them. Why? 
They expected Joseph would punish them by keeping them 
there to work for him every day, and all day long, without 
giving them any pay for their work. Now there was nothing 
to fear; they took their presents, and traveled home as fast 
as they could go, to tell their father the good news, and to 
carry him corn and bread and meat. 

In making our lesson outline we must plan to overcome 
two difficulties. The golden text offers the first. In order to 
use it at all—except as a memory verse—we would expect to 
make the story illustrate this thought: Joseph, an old man, 
whose path was now “as the shining light,”—an abstraction 
way beyond the children’s comprehension. Another diffi- 
culty: In our long-continued story of Joseph we have already 
made several distinct applications, perhaps too many for the 
primary class. To avoid further complications, let us, as we 
continue our story of Joseph, also continue with one of the 
applications already made. We can do this by using the 
golden text of last Sunday, and by setting forth the kindness 
of Joseph in a concrete way, by making much of the nice 
presents and the invitation to his whole family to come out 
to Egypt and live in a “ pleasant place,” full of good pasture 
lands. 

And now the father and brothers must move to Egypt. 
Joseph would send them wagons and men to help move their 
goods; but they would scarcely need to move very much, be- 
cause Joseph would give them all the furniture they needed 
for their new home. 

The blackboard can be used to advantage here. Keeping 
the relative position of the two places as on the map, draw 
tents for the brothers’ old home at one side of the board, and 
indicate Egypt at the other side by drawing something that 


the children will all recognize as belonging to that country,— 








| where the king lived, there was not endéugh grass for the cat- 


& gray desert, perhaps, or a big river with blue lines, or a 
pyramid. \é 

Now describe the long journey of this great shepherd 
family, traveling slowly for many days, and driving their 
flocks before them. The meeting of Jacob Joseph, and 
the interview with the king, can then be very briefly de- 
scribed. Jacob’s family was so very large, and they all ‘had 
so many cattle and sheep, that, of course, King Pharaoh 
knew they needed. some pasture lands. Here, in the town 


tle and sheep, and no good place to keep them at night. 

Here indicate the land of Goshen on the board—northeast 
—as the “pleasant place” the king gave them, showing by 
broad, green lines the rich pasture lands, and also drawing a 
few white tents. 

Now emphasize the last message of Jacob in verse 17. 
Jacob was an old man now, and could not expect to live 
many years longer. 

Here remind the children of Joseph’s character as set forth 
in all the lessons. Would Joseph’s kindness continue after 
the father was gone? In saying good-by to Joseph, present 
him as the father of two little boys named Ephraim and 
Manasseh ; and these little boys he would teach carefully to 
avoid the temples and dreadful gods of the Egyptians, and 
always to “ honor ”—reminding them of, the golden text and 
application of Lesson 4—our God. 


NOTES, 


As this is the last lesson about Joseph, have on hand all 
the pictures used ; and near the close, as the children grow 
restless, allow them to hold the pictures in turn, and to ex- 
plain them to each other. To quiet them, avoid all hurry at 
this point, and allow them to gaze as long as they like at each 
picture. This will serve not only to quiet them, but to fix the 
lessons in their minds. 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“Ye SHatt Carry up My Bones rrom HEnce.”—The 
meaning and object of Joseph’s dying charge was that his 
brethren and descendants might never learn to feel them- 
selves at home in Egypt, and therefore his body was em- 
balmed, and preserved unburied, so that it might be laid at 
last in the land which he had taught his people to look upon 
as their own. The desire of being buried in the sepulcher of 
one’s fathérs has, in all ages, been a yery powerful instinct 
throughout the world. We have already, in the course of 
these lessons, illustrated the importance attached by the Jews 
to family burying-places. The same attachment is still 
shown by their kinsmen the Arabs. But, of all Eastern na- 
tions, none cling so tenaciously to their ancestral graves as 
the Chinese, who in this, as in many other respects, more 


“Tuey EmpatmMep Him.”—Joseph and his father ar. 
the only Hebrews who were, as far as we know, embalmed; 
and it was not, afterwards, a Jewish custom, the wrapping in 
spices being a much simpler and very different process. W, 
have very full details, in the old Greek historians, of the 
various processes of embalming, all of which were illustrate 
and confirmed by examination of the mummies. The pro. 
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Egyptian mummy-cases of wood, stone, and earthenware. 


cess was of three kinds. The first and most costly, which 
occupied seventy, or, according to others, forty days, the time 
occupied in the preservation of Jacob’s body, cost a talent of 
silver (£250). This process was so effectual that the features 
of the dead could be recognized. All recent visitors to Egypt 
will recall how distinctly the features, and even the expres- 
sion, of Rameses IT., and the other kings and queens shown in 
the museum of Ghizeh, can be discerned, and how the mum- 
mies tally with what history tells us, not only of the stature, 
but of the character, of those who have lain some four thou- 
sand years in their coffins, and are now for the first time ex- 
posed to the light of day. By the cheaper processes the 
skeleton and skin were preserved, and, as it were, tanned, by 
steeping them in natron till little was left but the bones and 
skin, It has been suggested that the origin of embalming 
was from the Egyptians’ burying in the sand, which, being 
impregnated with natron and other salts, dried and preserved 
the bodies, When the embalming was finished, the body was 
wrapped round with innumerable bandages of fine linen 
cloth,—not cotton, which has never been found so used. These 
mummy-cloths were steeped in gum. It was then placed ina 
wooden case, shaped into the figure of a man, of which there 
are many specimens to be seen in our museums known as 
mummy-cases. Into this case—here called “coffin,” more 
exactly an “ark,” or “chest”—were inserted not only a 
wooden or stone carved figure of the deceased, but often, 
also, rolls or papyri containing the ritual, or “ Book of the 
Dead,” of which there are many recensions, and also long his- 





closely resemble the Egyptians than any other existing na- 
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tories of the Egyptian mythology. Indeed, it is not too much 











Taking mummies to the tomb. 


tion. Although they do not embalm their dead, they enclose 
the remains in such solid, massive, and closely-fitting chests, 
that they are able, without offense, to keep them above- 
ground for years. As the Egyptians spent large fortunes, we 
are told by Herodotus, in the disposition of their dead, so 
the Chinaman invests often the savings of years in buying a 
coffin for himself or his wife. If they happen to die at a 
distance from the family place of sepulture, they will keep 
the body by them for years in the hope of having means or 
opportunity of transferring it. I visited the Ningpo joss- 
house at Shanghai, in ‘which are stored many hundreds and 
even thousands of coffins, each docketed and labeled, await- 
ing their removal to Ningpo. I remember meeting a poor 
woman, sitting on a coffin by a canal on the Yangtse, begging 
alms from the passers-by to help her to get her son’s body 
carried to Hangkow, his native place, and telling us that she 
had been two yearson her way with it from some place on the 
coast. The cause of this passionate desire is to be found 
among the Chinese, as among the ancient Egyptians, in 
their strange and apparently confused ideas of the future 
movements of the soul, and the anxiety that it should find a 





home in its former earthly habitation. 


to say, that the larger pert of our recently acquired knowl- 
edge, not only of the mythology, but also of the religious 
and social life of ancient Egypt, has been derived from these 
long-entombed records of the past. These mummy-cases 
were made of sycamoré wood, the only native wood in Egypt 
The rank of Joseph would have entitled him to more than 
this; for the mummy-cases of such great men were always 
placed in a large sarcophagus of basalt, often covered with 
long inscriptions ; but to have provided such a massive and 
immovable place of sepulture would have been contrary 
Joseph’s professed anticipations of a better country. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ He was Pur in a Corrix 1x Eoypt.”—How completely 
the use of coffins in sepulture has disappeared among the 
Eastern peoples! The strong stone chests, in which the 2° 
cients were laid to rest, lie side by side with the shallow 
graves where the mortal remains of their degenerate sons 3'¢ 
buried. In many places—for example, at Gadara and Jerash, 
in the land of Gilead—great stretches of land are quite «7 
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ered with tliese uptarned, broken, and rifled. sarcophagi. 
Only where Western influence is beginning to make itself 
felt do we observe a disposition to return to the ancient cus- 
tom, and light wooden shells, covered at times with gaily- 
colored cloth, are occasionally used. But, for the most part, 
the body is conveyed to the grave on a simple stretcher. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SEEKING AND FINDING FORGIVENESS. 


A sense of guilt: “ The evil which we did.” 

A fear of punishment: ** Will certainly requite us.” 

_A seeking of mediation : “ They sent a messenger.” 

A resting on intercession: “Thy father did command, 
Forgive.” 

A conscious dependence: * We be thy servants.” 

A cry for pardon: “ Forgive the trespass.” 

A word of cheer : “ Fear not.” 

A word of reminder: “ Ye meant it for evil.” 

A word of comfort: ‘‘ God meant it for good.” 

A word of promise: ‘*T will nourish you.” 

Return unte the Lord, and he will have mercy , 

To our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
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| I IN THE PLACE OF GOD? 
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JOSEPH’S LAST DAYS. 





PIETY UNSWERYVING. 
EXAMPLE BLAMELESS. 
AMBITIONS ATTAINED. 
— AROUND HIM, 
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LET MY LAST END BE LIKE HIS. 
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| CONSEQUENCES OF AN OLD SIN. 











| * DISTRESS. 
| HUMILIATION. 


“ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
| 
| 


CONFESSION. 





“‘ But there is forgiveness with Thee.” 








SyEAIAING FROM SIN | SETTER. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“One more day’s work for Jesus.” 

* How firm a foundation.” 

“It is well with my soul.” 

** Asleep in Jesus.” 

“ Beyond the smiling and the weeping.” 
“T am waiting for the morning.” 

“ Only waiting for the shadows.” 

“ My days are gliding swiftly by.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Berore Puaraon (Gen. 45 : 16 to 47 : 12).—How did 
Jacob receive the good news about Joseph? On the way 
down to Egypt, how did God reassure the old man? How 
Many went down with Jacob? (46: 27.) How did Jacob 
meet this son he had not seen for nearly twenty-three 
years? What feelings, in a less noble man than Joseph, 
Would have led him to keep his father away from the court ? 
What, in Pharaoh’s presence, was Jacob’s summary of his 
life? (47 : 9.) What had been the chief evils of it? the 
greatest sorrows? the compensating joys? How was the 
family provided for at last? What do you think of Pharaoh’s 
lest for the promotion of Joseph’s brothers? (47 : 6.) 

2 Puaraom Exarrep (Gen. 47 : 13-26).—In the stress of 
famine, what did Joseph exact for the corn he had in store? 
What, after all the money wasgone? What, after he had all 
the animals? What Egyptian custom grew up from this? 
(47: 26.) What were the advantages of the strong central 
bovernment secured to the people by these seemingly harsh 
Means ? 

8. Jacon’s Deata-nev (Gen. 47 : 27 to 50 : 13).—How 
long did Jacob live in Egypt? How old was he when he 


FORGIVENESS, 


How did the patriarch treat them? In Jacob’s dying words, 
what famous saying is contained regarding Reuben? regard- 
ing Judah? How was this wonderful prophecy fulfilled? 
Where was Jacob buried? After what fashion ? 

4, Forerve (vs. 14-18).—Why would the fear of Joseph 
on the part of his brothers become greater after the death of 
Jacob? What does their readiness to suspect Joseph of har- 
boring hatred show about their own hearts? How cana 
peacemaker in a family best accomplish his blessed work? 
For what former wrong of his did Jacob make amends by 
thus commanding peace? (Gen. 37: 3,4.) Why did Joseph 
‘weep at his brothers’ petition ? 

5. Fear Nor (vs, 19-21).—How far must men pronounce 
judgment upon sin? What is it to usurp God’s place as 
judge? What did Christ teach regarding forgiveness? (Matt. 
6:14,15.) Since they “meant it unto” evil, what advantage 
to them that “God meant it unto good”? Why is it espe- 
cially our duty to comfort repentant sinners? Why do men 
so often neglect this duty ? 

6. So JoserH Diep (vs. 22-26).—Through how many of 
these bundred and ten years was Joseph governor of Egypt? 
(Gen. 41 : 46.) Who were Ephraim and Manasseh? (Gen. 
4] : 50-52; 48:5.) Why could Joseph be confident that 
God would visit his brothers? How did the Egyptians bury 
their dead? When were Joseph’s bones carried from Egypt? 
(Exod. 13: 19.) Where were they buried? (Josh. 24 : 32.) 
What seem to you the chief lessons to be learned from 
Joseph’s life? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Whom did Joseph bring down into Egypt? 2. Where 
did Pharaoh settle them? 3. When Jacob died, what did 
Joseph’s brothers fear? 4. How did they seek safety from 
Joseph? 5. What did Joseph do when they asked for par- 
don? 6. How long did Joseph live? 7. What was his dying 
request? 8. His dying prophecy? 9. Why do you think 
Joseph a noble man? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. Describe the journey from Which Joseph now returns 
into Egypt. 2. Of what were his brothers afraid, after their 
father died? 3. Why did they have such fears? 4. What 
traits worthy of imitation appear in Joseph’s answer? 5. 
«What blessings crowned the last days of Joseph ? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

The story of Joseph as studied in these five lessons opened 
with a family in discord; it closes with a family in loving 
accord. It began with Joseph as a lad envied, hated, ill- 
treated by his brothers; it ends with Joseph in honor and 
power, looked up to by his brothers, whose very lives are in 
his keeping. 

A personal characteristic of Joséph, standing out in this 
lesson as all along in his life story, is a loving and trustful 
nature. Whatever faults he had, he was not envious, or ill- 
natured, or malicious, or suspicious, as his brothers were. 
And this characteristic nade him friends wherever he was, 
even among his enemies. It is worthy of imitation and cul- 
tivation by all. In the long run, a “good lover” has more 
power than a “good hater,” and it is better to love than to 
hate whatever be the cqnsequences. 

Yet, chief of all the teachings of this life story of Joseph is 
the overruling power of God in earth as well as in heaven. 
God foretold good to Joseph ; and God made all things, even 
man’s opposition, to work together for the bringing to pass of 
his prophecies and promises. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” A loving trust in God is better than the help 
of men, and it is a guard against all the evil that man can 
execute or plan. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is not for all of us to live and to work near the graves 
of our fathers, even though we may hope to be buried near 
them. 

There is a dread of judgment even before the judgment 
comes, Sinners know that they merit punishment, there- 
fore they fear they shall have it. 

We long for an intercessor with Him who has us in his 
power. Well is it when we trust as an intercessor One who 
lives and can intercede successfully. 

The best human friend cannot be in the place of God. 

Words of comfort and sympathy are precious to those who 
are in sorrow and need. 

God’s blessings do not end with the lives of those who love 
him. His love is shown to those who come after us, as it was 
shown to those who were before us. 

Death does not end all. There may be the brightest out- 
look from the brink of the grave. 

1 NoTg.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy @ full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 








died? Who were Je ph’s sons, born of an Egyptian wife? 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA.* 


Happily for the seeker after truth, the credit of the 
globe-trotter as an authority upon distant lands has ex- 
pired. Here are half a dozen recent works on China, 
none of them prepared by casual travelers, with the ill- 
digested comments which such accounts imply, and all 
but one the result of long residence in the country 
and a faithful study of its people. These are sources, 
then, to which we may fairly look for enlightenment. 
The problem of Chinese society is so complex and 
puzzling as to make the most determined investigator, 
despair of its solution. To examine only the moral pre- 
cepts which are its sanctions is to praise it overmuch; 
& mere acquaintance, on the other hand, with the un- 
couthness and demoralization of Chinese lifé, turns one 
as inevitably to the opposite extreme of censure. And 
since the opinions of foreign authors are apt to be either 
enraptured by a fine philosophy, or too ready at rebuke, 
and unwilling to credit an alien civilization with even 
the merits of its defects, we must choose, as authori- 
ties on this subject, books which contribute to our infor- 
mation rather than to the literature of philosophical 
opinion, 

The author of Things Chinese, while falling short of 
what Burke. called “the cold neutrality of an impartial 
judge,” at least escapes the supercilioug tone with which 
foreign critics are accustomed to discuss Asiatics. The 
son of a pioneer American missionary, Mr. Dyer Ball 
possesses in his Chinese residence and training the in- 
dispensable equipment necessary to a right understand- 
ing of his adopted country. Like Chamberlain’s Things 
Japanese, of which it is an avowed imitation, the book 
is an attempt to compress information upon the country 
and people of China into short articles alphabetically 
arranged, and supplemented by references to authori- 
ties, The plan appeals at once to the busy man who 
needs a work of ready reference, and much might be 
forgiven such an effort for the sake of its convenience, 
An obvious criticism upon the performance is its lack of 
fulness in the treatment of many articles that ought to 
have been made longer, and in the omission altogether 
of some important topics, In the midst of so much that 
is helpful, the inquirer naturally wonders at the omission 
of such articles as sugar and camphor, or why the Great 
Wall, or the interesting subjects of medical practice, of 
taxation, of hongs, and the old-time commercial system, 
are neglected ; nor is it quite satisfactory, in an encyclo- 
pedia of this useful sort, that Chinese “ things” should 
in no cases be extended to persons or places. Theerrors 
of statement are surprisingly few considering the extent 
of ground covered and the difficulty of getting proofs ac- 
curately returned from a Chinese compositor; for Ori- 
ental meanness and mendacity is nowhere so aggravating 
and incorrigible as in the printing-office. 

It is only just to add that Mr. Ball’s volume is in most 
of its articles extremely well prepared; the information 
is duly condensed and clearly expressed, with no attempt 
at fine writing, and is quite up to date. Its yalue is 
especially manifest in matters like Christian missions 
and anti-Christian riots, where we find a layman willing 
to treat a burning issue with candor and consideration 
for men of all minds. One who knows the chasm that 
yawns between foreign missionaries and merchants in 
the far East will realize that this is as difficult in China 
as a temperate discussion of Home Rule is in a London 
drawing-room. With equel good sense he comments on 
the peculiar fitness of the government of China to the 
needs of its people. “ With all its defects,” he says, 
“ their system appears to be better adapted for the pun- 
ishment of the criminal classes and the prevention of 
fraudulent bankruptcies than our systems, which are the 
outgrowth of centuries of civilization not yet passed 
through by the Chinese, who, consequently, are not yet 
educated up to our standpoint. The unit in China is 
not the individual, but the family; therefore it is im- 
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possible for a fraudulent bankrupt to settle his goods on 
his wife or family, as the family must make good his 
losses. In the same way a family is responsible for the 
behavior of ite members, a neighborhood for its in- 
habitants, and an official for those governed by him. 
Thus results a system of ‘mutual responsibility among 
all classes.’ This acts as a great deterrent of serious 
crime and defalcations; and it is much to be regretted 
that in our [British] rule of the Chinese such a system 
could not have been carried out, with such modifications 
as to free it from its defects, instead of introducing a new 
system foreign entirely to their feelings and under- 
standing.” 

The Chinese political system is discussed with less 
discrimination in the Short History of China,—the only 
work upon this list written by a foreigner wholly uncon- 
nected with the Chinese Empire. Mr. Boulger is the 
author of a history of China in three stout volumes, com- 
piled mainly from the great work of the French Jesuit 
Mailla, published a century ago. The present volume 
is rather a rearrangement than a condensation of the 
author’s larger work; it devotes but a fourth of its space 
to events before the Manchu conquest, which was con- 
temporaneous with the great civil war in England,—a 
mere yesterday in the history of China. The remainder 
is given to the period of two and a half centuries when 
the empire has been subject to the strain of contact with 
the other-world civilization of the West. 

Not much can be said for Mr. Boulger’s attempt to 
trace the outline af some four thousand years and twenty- 
six dynasties in his first hundred pages. The record is 
bare and unimpressive ; there is no adequate considera- 
tion of motives which impelled, or causes which under- 
lay, the development of an enormous country, and 
welded the people into a homogeneous mass, The errors 
which pervade his larger history, and which spring from 
his ignorance of the Chinese language, reappear in these 
pages with a fine disregard for accuracy that is founded, 
probably, upon the supposed ignorance of a vast majority 
of his readers. Such a slip, for example, as the state- 
ment that Mencius “left behind him in his Sheking the 
most popular book of Chinese poetry, and a crowning 
tribute to the great master,” arouses the gravest suspicion 
as to the author’s fitness to write serious history. It is 
hardly worth while to explain the whole enormity of 
this mistake; to parallel it, let us imagine being told 
that Epictetus compiled the neids, or that in the 
Divina Commedia Ariosto sang the praises of the father 
of Italian poetry. 

' The obstacles presented in Chinese nomenclature are 
80 formidable as to render an excursion into their his- 
tory extremely hazardous without at least a superficial 
acquaintance with the written character, but the un- 
daunted Boulger is not one to turn back having once 
entered the field, though mangled and unrecognizable 
names bestrew his path. The only thing to recommend 
the first portion of this history is the unfortunate fact 
that it is alone in its subject among accessible English 
works. The remainder of the book, though nowhere 
rising to the dignity of a history, presents its facts in a 
more satisfactory way, and serves its purpose as a con- 
venient reference-book for the events of the past cen- 
tury. Its author, like all English writers of the second 
class, is insular to an amusing degree, and fails to recog- 
nize the relations of any foreign nation except Great 
Britain with China. 

To those who do not know the wealth and variety of 
the Oriental mind in fashioning such tales as are con- 
tained in Miss Fielde’s spirited translation of Chinese 
stories, her volume is likely to be a delightful revela- 
tion. Its usefulness as a picture of Chinese life and 
customs is measurably increased by the author’s per- 
sonal experience among the people and her thorough 
knowledge of the language. Most of the stories, she 
tells us, were overheard while traveling about Southern 
China, and put into English which conveys the sense 
and spirit, rather than the idiom, of the originals. This 
treatment, in the hands of so cultivated a writer as Miss 
Fielde, has resulted most happily. It shows the beggar, 
the thrifty young wife, the sagacious magistrate, the stu- 
dent, the miser, and all the rest of Chinese mankind, 
precisely as they are and as they act among themselves. 
Human nature at the core is pretty much the same all 
the world over, and we find in the adventures here 
related emotions and sentiments quite like our own. It 
is a discovery analogous in its way to the modernness 
that strikes us continually in classical Greek literature. 
Wit has no age, and, if it be true wit, never loses its 
savor, however its dress may change. It is the environ- 
ment of these anecdotes which tells their source, but the 
quips and shrewd tricks described belong to the entire 


human race; as, for instance, the clever thief’s device 
when, failing to discover where an old woman had hid- 
den her money, he shouted, as she lay asleep, “ A thief 
has come after your cash!” Then, crawling instantly 
under her bed, he watched her jump up, go to the tub 
where the little store was concealed, and, finding it quite 
right, return to her slumbers, muttering curses at her 
folly in being deluded by adream. Nothing remained 
for the thief, of course, but to await the sound of her 
snoring once more, and to decamp with his booty. 

Very different from this sort of thing is Dr. Edkins’s 
monograph on the spread of religious ideas into Eastern 
Asia. One of the oldest of Sinologues, Dr. Edkins has 
devoted most of his long residence in China to a study 
of philology and comparative religions. But old John 
Selden’s dictum that no man is the wiser for his learn- 
ing, need never ask a better instance for its support than 
this. The book is intended “ to prove, mainly from the 
facts of language, that ages before Abraham there was a 
revelation, and that this is recoverable.” It is a large 
order, indeed. The author’s favorite hobby has long 
been the common origin of language traced by means 
of word-roots, With Legge and others, he identifies the 
Chinese 7i (sovereign ruler) with God (a point upon 
which scholars are by no means agreed), and traces 7i, 
Theos, Dewa, and Elohim to a common ancestry in the 
root dut, which satisfies him that the languages and the 
religions of Chinese, Tartar, Semite, and Aryan races came 
from the same source. The purer conceptions of pre- 
historic times have become debased in the progress of 
the race, which, in accordance with this theory, has been 
downward, not upward. If, then, we inquire why re- 
ligion has sunk to decrepitude in India, China, and 
elsewhere, we must be satisfied with the explanation that 
retrogression is the law of humanity. There are signs 
in their ancient literature of the original divine revela- 
tion which the Chinese received in common with our 
own ancestors. Confucius teaches that man came from 
God, and human nature is on this account represented 
as good. Therefore Booddhism and Taoism have per- 
verted China, and made her as she now is. The non 
sequitur is sufficiently characteristic of the author and 
his argument. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid’s Glances at China, has the air 
of being made up of letters and newspaper articles on 
various phases of missionary activity in that country. 
The style is simple, and the scenes are described in a 
way to render them intelligible to friends at home, for 
whose sake these pages were first written. One gains 
from this unpretentious collection a truthful notion of 
missionary life as it really is. There is no attempt here 
to conceal the obstacles in its course, the occasional 
meagerness of result, the bitterness of defeat, and sorrow 
over death’s work among the devoted band, where the 
loss of a trained missionary may mean the obliteration 
of years of effort. But their trials and reverses are not 
exaggerated, and the general impression obtained is 
one of hopefulness and steady success. The volume is 
hardly improved by its woodcuts, a very mediocre assort- 
ment, mostly borrowed from old books, and some of them 
grossly inaccurate and misleading. It does not seem 
too much to demand truth in illustration, even in a 
cheap book issued by the Religious Tract Society. 

A book somewhat less ephemeral than this is More 
About the Mopgols, compiled from the diary and papers 
of the late James Gilmour. It is supplementary to 
Gilmour’s admirable little work, Among the Mongols, and 
to his biography, edited by Mr. Lovett, both contributions 
of permanent value to missionary literature. This apostle 
to the Mongols was of a sort to be ranked with Living- 
stone and Paton and Mackay. Hopeful, uncomplaining, 
sympathetic, he literally went about his field doing good, 
sowing the seed as best he could, and leaving the har- 
vest to God who giveth the increase. The story of his 
life is already familiar to many. The same charm that 
made him beloved of his chosen people affects the 
reader of these sketches, and impresses one with the 
sense of a rare personality. Nearly half the book con- 
sists of his journals, staccato notes on the experiences of 
each day, conveying with extraordinary vividness a sense 
of the hardship, the unpretending heroism, of this curious 
career. On camel-back for days and weeks together, 
breasting the bitter desert wind that almost never dies 
on the high steppe, living the wretched life of the na- 
tives, amongst whom he wandered and worked quite 
alone,—what a contrast to the wholesome and well- 
ordered routine of missionary stations in the great cities 
of Asia! Doubtless the severities of pioneer labor were 
precisely the stimulus needful to bring out the best that 
wasin him. Honoris not due to those alone who march 








does much to incite others to similar endeavors. The 
book has its purely secular interest as well. 

With a literary art that is delightful and effective be. 
cause of the author’s unconsciousness of art, he shows 
us the inside of a Mongol tent, the great trading-marts 
of Kalgan and Kiachta, the camels and their habits, and 
a hundred other traits and scenes, in marvelous perfec. 
tion. Everybody knows, of course, that Northern Mon- 
golia has an arctic climate; but here is an entry for 
September (never meant for the public eye) which im- 
presses one with the nature and degree of this cold, as it 
were, forever. “ The» water-bucket all over with ice, 
even though it stood in the tent in which was the large 
cooking-fire of the Mongols. Wood for fuel. Took some 
hot water in basin, and left it on the ground till I drank 
tea, when I found it frozen. On taking up my tea-kettle, 
I found the little tea that was left in the bottom of it 
solid. On taking up my pen,—Darling’s patent,—I 
found that also frozen. Verily, here itis cold!” It is 
from such records that we learn to understand the con- 
dition of the people, theit needs and points of view, 
Missionaries who have the graphic talent of the 
lamented Gilmour do a double work in teaching the 
natives and quickening the sympathies of those at home, 





The Ascent of Faith ; or, The Grounds of Certainty in Science 
and Religion. By Alexander James Harrison, B.D., Vicar 
of Lightcliffe, ete. (12mo, pp. xiv, 302. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.75.) 


Mr. Harrison is lecturer of the Christian Evidence 
Society, and has therefore devoted much time and 
thought to Apologetics. This volume contains the Boyle 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, two series closely related to 
each other. The former emphasizes the negative side, and 
the latter the positive side, of the argument presented, 
There is much of clear-cut statement and well-defined 
thoughtinthe volume. The summaries and propositions, 
added by the author, enable the reader to get a compact 
outline of the whole treatment. Some of the notes are quite 
interesting. Mr. Harrison gives English writers a sharp 
rebuke for the loose or ambiguous use they make of the 
terms “authenticity ” and ‘‘ genuineness.” The purpose 


| of the work is succinctly stated by the author: “ These 


Boyle Lectures begin by showing that which skeptics of 

all kinds believe, and then what, from their own stand- 
point? they ought to believe. This accomplished, it is 
next shown what new necessities and obligations, logical 
and moral, come from the step already taken ; and so for- 
ward, point by point, until the Catholic faith in Christ is 
reached” (Preface). But Mr. Harrison seems to imply too 
frequently that skeptics are Christians without knowingit, 
—a very curious kind of agnosticism. While the author's 
theological attitude is High Anglican, or “Catholic,” as he 
insists upon designating it, he has very tolerant feelings 
toward skeptics,—probably more than toward “ Puritans.” 
The concluding note expresses the hope that some gifted 
and painstaking young author will yet “ transfigure the 
synthetic philosophy into a system of theology which the 
world will not willingly let die.” Whether the Nicene 
Fathers would agree with the interpretations Mr. Harrison 
gives to the “Catholic faith” is doubtful. But he fairly 
represents a very large proportion of the clergy of the 
Established Church of England. 


The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. ‘Translated from the 
German of Professor H. Bliimner by Alice Zimmern. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. xv, 548. New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Co. $2.) 

Pictures from Greek Lifeand Story. By the Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A., author of ‘‘ Three Greek Children,” etc. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. viii, 320. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $1.25.) 


Professor Bliimner’s work is a happy medium between 
the superficial and the excessively learned, such as his 
countrymen rarely attain. He seems to be quite up 
date at every point in his picture of familiar life among 
Greeks, but he never wearies the reader with long 
discussions of disputed points, and he packs all the 
references to the end of the book. The carefulness of 
his work is seen in the constant discrimination betwee? 
the different localities and eras, in such a matter 4 
Greek dress, for instance. Especially novel to most 
readers will be the abundant illustrations from pictures 
on Greek vases,—a field of Greek scholarship closely 
studied in our century. He avoids dwelling on the 
darker sides of Greek morals, and while he is obliged 
refer to the position and influence of the heterae, it 8 
in the right spirit. He recognizes the Oriental tone 
which distinguishes Greek from Latin society, and he 
says that the modern parallel to Athens must be sought 
in Tunis or Cairo, rather than in any European city. 
This is especially true of the position held by wome®- 





in the van, but the record of such a man undoubtedly 
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bas sought to make history attractive to 
the young. Unlike most of his books, 
this deals in no historic fictions. It is 
a series of historic sketches of notable 
characters of events, from Solon to Epami- 
nondas, and it will be found instructive 
and useful by those who desire to grasp the 
jeading points of the history. The-strug- 
gle with the Persians, of course, takes the 
most room. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The establishment of a Jewish central 
library has been contemplated for years. 
A beginning in this direction has now 
been made by the foundation of the 
library Shaar Zion in Jaffa. As yet there 
are but 2,127 volumes in the collection, 
but large additions are being secured, 
especially from the libraries of the late 
Jewish poet Gordon and of Dr. Chasono- 
witz. The “ Zionites” of Jaffa, who have 
this new library in charge, use the He- 
brew language exclusively in their in- 
structions. 


The idea of providing Sunday recrea- 
tion for children—recreation that shall 
be both entertaining and instructive—is 
nota new one, The need and usefulness 
of occupations of this sort have always 
been apparent to teachers and parents. 
But there has recently appeared a new 
embodiment of this idea in the Puzzle 
Cross and the Bible Time Ladder, invented 
and copyrighted by Mrs, Clara Smith Col- 
ton, of Patchogue, New York. As Mrs. 
Colton says, her “plan is to occupy the 
children’s hands, as well as their minds, 
with Sunday playthings, interesting and 
instructive toys for teaching Bible truths.” 
The plan has been tested not only with 
ber “own children, but with a class of 
sixty children, varying in age from five to 
fifteen years.” Both the Ladder and the 
Cross admit of many variations, so that 
they are not likely soon to grow tiresome 
tothe children. It would seem that these 
two Sunday occupations will prove ac- 
ceptable helps to many. They may be 
obtained from the inventor, Mrs. Colton. 
The price of the Cross is thirty cents; 
the Ladder, forty-five cents. Special prices 
are made when bought by the hundred. 


The Church Library Association has 
recently issued its annual list of Sunday- 
school books for 1894. This association was 
organized in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1879, by a number of the clergy and 
laity, “ to examine books with reference to 
their fitness for Sunday-school and parish 
libraries in the Episcopal Church, and to 
publish lists of such books as it can rec- 
ommend.” While this extract from their 
constitution would refer the books exam- 
ined especially to the Episcopal Church, 
there is no reason why the lists of the 
Association should not prove helpful to all 
Sunday-school libraries. The books of 
the present list are classified under two 
heads: “ books which bear directly upon 
church life, history, or doctrine,” and 
“books recommended, but not distinc- 
tively church books.” All or any of the 
annual lists published by the Association 
“ince 1881 may be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary of the Church Library 
Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
No charge is made for these lists; but 
they are an expense to the Association, 
Which is a purely voluntary one, and 
postage: stamps should be sent to cover the 
cost of mailing. Contributions are also 
Invited to defray expenses; and, while 
there is no obligation to doso, if each per- 
*on who applied were to remit ten cents, 
the burden which now rests on the Asso- 


Cistion in providing these lists would be 
Wreatly lessened. 













BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. Thé 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, ly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not ict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-wp of the advertising pages. 
All ising, however, conditioned on Se 
appearance upon the last page, will be charg 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For dyspepsia ‘and exhaustion, use Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. E. Cornell Esten, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have met with 
the greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia. and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Don't wo yourself, and don’t worry the 
baby; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving 
the child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid prepa- 
rations. Nature intended infants should be raised 
on milk. The Gail Borden Eagle Condensed Milk is 
the safest solution of the problem. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


MAY 
166 Pages; 52 Illustrations. 


a First, Visit to New England. By 

1.114 Dean Howexts. First Part. With 
5 Illustrations. 

The Exiles. A Story. By Ricnarp Har- 
ping Davis. With 3 Illustrations by T. pz 
THULSTRUP. 

The Chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans, By Epear Sranton Mactay. 
With 7 Illustrations by T. pt Tautstrup. 

The Miracle of Tisha Hofaagie. A 
Story. By R. C. V. Mevers. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepiey. 


The Advent of a By Mark W. 
aps. 











Harrington. With 6 
A Kentucky Cardinal. A Story. By 
James Lane Auten. Part I. With 4 Il- 


lustrations by Atsert E, Sreaner. 


Pecuniary Independence, 
Henai Browne. 


At Cheniére Caminada. A Story. By 
Grace Kine. 


A Note of a Philogynist. 
Marrion Witcox. 


A Little Journey in Java. By Farprrio 
M. Bere. With 6 Illustrations. 


A Kinsman of Red Cloud. A Story. By 
Owen Wister. With 4 Illustrations by 
Farperic Remjneton. 


Charleston, South Carolina (1861). By 
Anna C. Brackett. 


The End of an Animosity. 
By L. Crarxson. 


The Relations of Life to Style in 
Architecture. By Tuomas Hastinas. 


Trilby. A Novel. By Gzorae pv Maurier. 
Part V. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 

Poems by Tuomas Barry A.pricn (with il- 
lustration) and Cuar.orre Fiske Bares. 


Editor's Study. By Csares Dvupirr 
Wanner. 


Editor’s Drawer contains an illustrated 
story by Rota McEnery Srvart and other 
humorous Sketches and Illustrations. 


Literary Notes, By Laurence Hvurron, 
‘ Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


FREE FoR FIVE WEEKS 


** THE HELPER,"’ which gives the New-Church 
interpretation of the International lessons. 

A Methodist teacher writes, ‘I look for ‘‘ The 
Hi ** as a friend who is always in the mood of 
= aining the Word so it has a new meaning to me.”’ 

nd address o l to 
“THE HELPER.” 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philhdelphia, Pa. 


Mrs, Crafs's Primary Teacher's Quarter 


WARD4 DRUMMOND NEW TORE CITY. 


Don’t go toschool to learn Book-keeping, but 
write to J, H. Goodwin, 638, 1215 B’way, N.Y. 


By Junius 


A Story. By 


A Story. 
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a fellow-teacher. 
and is a fair trial. 


won’t cost much. 
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by making it invaluable as 
teacher. 


remarkably low price. 
the paper. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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be glad: of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks to 
A ten weeks’ trial costs ten cents, 
If you have never used The Sunday 
School Times, isn’t it worth trying? 


We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
lished. . Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and 
Bible students have it week in and week out. 
cannot be said of anyother paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 


Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
two premiums,—a high standard of excellence, and a 
They go with every copy of 
A trial subscription for ten weeks at ten 
cents includes both premiums. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
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For Ten Cents— in 
stamps, if you wish—The 
Sunday School Times 
will be sent on trial for 
ten weeks to any one not 
at present a subscriber. 

If the paper has al- 
ready proved helpful to 
you, no doubt you will 


The experiment 


This 
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a lesson help to every live 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Kingdom. 


(CONTINUING THE NORTHWESTERN CONGREGATIONALIST.) 
Managing Editor, 


REV. H. W. GLEASON, 


Associate Editors, 
PRFS. GEORGE A. GATES, 
PROF. GEO. D. HERRON, REV. B. FAY MILLIS, 
REV. DR. THOS. C. HALL, REV.DR. JOHN P. COYLE, 
REV.DR. LESTER L.WEST, PROF. JESSE MACY, 
REV. DR. JOSIAH STRONG, REV. GEO. D. BLACK, 
Department of Christian Sociology, o 
PROF. JOHN RB. COMMONS, 
Department of Church Work. 


REV. J.NEWTON BROWN. 





Tue Krnepoo is a religious family newspaper, 
its aim being to persuade men to “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” a 
nizing that the great questions of the day are those 
which touch men at the point of their social rela- 
tions, it will devote large space to the discussion of 
these questions, always viewing them from the 
int of the Gospel. Its special field is * Ap- 
lied Christianity.” 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
Trial subscription, three months, 25 cents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 
Address, 
THE KINGDOM, 


1106 | ber E 
(First issue, April 20.) 


‘ie 





Minneapolis, Minn. 











CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES. 


The following services are prepared by W. L. Mason, 


MERRY SUNSHINE. 


A new and original program for Children’s Day, ° 


“ROCK OF REFUGE.” 


An original program for Children’s Day. 
Each of the above, 5 cents, postpaid; $4 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. 


THE FIRM FOUNDATION. 


A service for Children’s Day. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


A service of Scripture, recitation, songs, and symboll- 
Thechaves on oapeee. b 
e ve two services, 5 cents each, postpaid ; $2.50 
per hundred, not prepaid. " 
One sample of each of the above, with recitation 
sheets, sent for eight two-cent stamps. 


COODENOUCH & WOCLOWM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





If you want the Latest SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D, SANKEY, 


ET _+ 
G WINNOWED 
SONCS. 





~2 JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Geruee “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, bd New York. 


for Sunday-school libraries are sold 
by us at eat prices. Get our prices 
before buying. Covers, labels, num- 
bers. etc., furnished free. Send for 


catlogs to mard Pub. Co., Albany. N. ¥. 


Os prices for Sunday-school library books are so 
much lower than usual that purchasers are good 
advertisers for us. The books always give satisfaction. 

mpany,Troy,.N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED _ 


on Bib Religious Publications, and others. High- 
est commissions, best terms, etc, 
H.10. FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE Hover, Phila., Pa. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us. Ladies can do as Well as gentlemen. Address 
_S. I BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Summer Blossoms, —5 cts. ea. 
Sunshine, —3 cts. ea. 

The Children’s King, —5 cts. ea. 
Grateful . —5 cts, ea. 
Gems for His Cuown—S . 





n ne . Seta. 
Geo. F. Roache & Co. Fe W. Madison St. Cotcage, In, 


257 songs ; $35 per 100. in boards, Many cf the lead- 
Sunday-schools in the land haveadopted this book, 


The Biglow & Main CO.,| The John Church Co,, 


76 E. Sth St., New York. |S.E.C.4th&Eim,Cincinnati. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
CONCERT EXERCISE. 

By far the best one we have ever published, is 
CONSIDER THE LILAES. The program is 
full of the brightest kind of music and new fea- 
tures—conversations, recitations and kindergar- 
ten. Price, 5 cts., 56 cts. eat dozen, post-paid. 
Fillmore Bros.. 141 W. St., Cincinnati, 
or 40 Bible House, New York. 

@@” Send for complete list. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
Visrror. containing antbems, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, @, 


NowW READY. 
CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC. 
Send 10 cents for three latest services. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

















NDAY WITH BIRDS ano FLOWERS 


New Sones, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL, 16-PaGk SERVICE, 
Floral Praise ; ; 
No. 12, FOr Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
$4 per 100; 5S cemts each by mail, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. 9th St, New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicage, ‘ 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pans weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage ; 


ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilh supplied with as Lae copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package 5 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent portiy 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

; age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
red. 


The papers for a club should all gotoone ice, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
sae papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
ne age ciubs at fifty cents per Copy, to the extent 

hat large kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in aclubof either 
c r. The free copies for pew e clubs cannot 
wee be sent separately, but will be included in the 


pac! . 

“Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

the ony eae share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
S Zone. can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it bas over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a kage club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not ae post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been.sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 
Such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

e club he subscribes for takes the placa of the one 

TS FE RN 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

k rari gi copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, wil} be 
sent free, upon application. 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
peeers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 

mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
oster Row, London, E: C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
=~ be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


S NONE-SUCH 
CON DENSED 
MINCE MEAT. 
Every makes two 


Taicions pies. 
Herrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, 5. 


———— 












A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK 


FR EE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to 


te WATCH -CLOCK 


the novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


) )HARTSHORNS Seam 


NOTICE 

























" BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

and indorsed 54 thousands of housekeepers, Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for It. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. 
NO PAINI 


A-CORN SALVE =: Porson 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY 
4 TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP: 
- PHILADELPHIA. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Lung Troubles 


Show’a tendency toward 
Consumption. A Cough is 
often the beginning. Don’t 
wait until your condition is 
more serious. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-Liver Oil, . 
at once. It overcomes condi- 
tions that invite the Con- 
sumption Germs. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 
Don’t be deceived by substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y.. All druggists. 





Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers, 


Keep the throat moist and votes clear. Mailed for 25c. 


MH '° TMAN & SON, 
1216 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LEWIS, 98 = LYE 


(PATENTED) 


in 20 minutes without boiling. 

io Ontintecting. “inks Siosota, 

Ooihing bottles, paints, trees, etc, 

PENNA. SALT M’P’G CO. 
Gen, Agts., Phila, Pa. 











CHEAP PRINTING. 


PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 


| ae $s. per size, $44. 
#reat money maker and saver. All easy, 


printed rules. Write 
presses, type, paper, etc. to factor: 
O., 


Small news; 


for catalogue, 





y. 
Kelsey & Meriden, Conn. 





We will send you our com- 
plete samples of writing- 
per, representing over 


FOR 6 


pa 
CENT S | sister waro co, Boston. 
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4» school workers. 
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TEACHING *° TEACHERS 





Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,”’ has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 

It is to-day the — 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


: 
. 
, 
> 
7 
: 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 

“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel |B 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. |} 
> 
> 
7 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
. 
> 
7 


It is by far the best that has yet sp ed, or is 
a | to a ,on this topic, and heth 
ness for wh ch this cails would be anu 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 


orough- 


, bound in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches. ice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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(on a Bottle. 


Raised, from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the on 
perfert substitute for mother’s mil 
—MELLIN’s Foop. This food con- 
| tains all the nutritive properties of 


breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 


robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to an pon 


} DOLIBER-GOODALECO.Boston,Mass. | 











LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWNS 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your » 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for it, and _ take no other but 
Brown's French Bressing. 

















WALL PAPERS. 


. We will 
tnd Corte Streep, wre ern 
in the U. 8., with instructions to pause. 


PAPER HANGERS "°Pii.0°st ca" Now ready. 


OHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St.,Phila. 











3 Protect 


Against Cold. 


Hot houses are a prolific 
source of colds. The way 
to avoid the danger is to 
secure some efficient pro- 


tection for the more sensitive parts of the body when one 


goes out into the cold air. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters supply this need exactly. 
They protect the skin, which becomes weakened by ex- 
cessive heat. They also strengthen it by keeping the pores 
open and thus assist Nature to overcome the congestion 


which so often attends exposure. 


As a result the skin is 


kept in a perfectly healthy condition and is enabled to per- 
form its necessary functions in a formal way. 


This, remember, is not true of all plasters. 


If you 


would be certain as to the results, you must make sure and 


get the genuine 


Allcock’s piesters 


and no other. 





WORTH REPEATING 


—_—@——— 


A FINE DAY. 
[By M. Drayton.] 


Clear had the day been from the dawn, 
All chequered was the sky, 

Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 
Veiled heaven’s most glorious eye, 

The wind had no more strength than this 
That leisurely it blew, : 
To make one leaf the next to kiss 

That closely by it grew. 





BRIDGING THE CHASM. 


[From a popes read before the Musie Teachers 
National Association, by Constantin 
Sternberg. | 


As I shall have to use the terms “ music” 
and the “people” very often in my ad- 
dress, it may be well for me to explain at 
this stage the sense in which I shall use 
them. By “music” I don’t mean all that 
sails under the flag of music, but standard 
music; and by the “people” I mean 
those educated classes who can talk well 
on most any subject they know something 
about, and who do talk very sweetly about 
music, although they really know nothing 
about it, for which reason their music 
talk is mostly sweet-sounding and mel- 
lifluous nonsense. The subject of the rela- 
tions between music and the people has 
already excited much thought and discus- 
sion among observing and reflecting peo- 
ple. And this fact recalls to my mind one 
of Madame De Stael’s sayings: ‘‘ When 
we begin to think about our stomach, it is 
already out of order,”—that is it exactly! 
When we find musicians writing essays on, 
or appertaining to, the relations between 
music and the people, we may reasonably 
infer that the musical stomachs of the 
latter are already out of order. Let us 
think for a moment of such books as Hil. 
ler’s Essays, or Ehlert’s Toneworld, Ber. 
lioz, Schumann, Liszt, Le Coupper, 
Haweis, Fillmore, and many others. We 
cannot fail to notice that, like a fine 


plaintive strain of painful disappointment, 
often amounting almost to despair. Each 
one seems to reiterate: “We know! we 


I really think the mere fact that musi- 
cians have laid aside paper and instru- 
ments to write music-literary essays,—yes, 
—in short, the existence of musical essays 
or musical lectures, is proof that the rela- 
tions between “ music” and the “ people” 
are those of estrangement, The fact 
which we have to confess is, that they are 
separated by a chasm, which cannot be 
bridged over by the mere performing of 
music,—a wide and deep chasm, growing 
wider and deeper every day in propor- 
tion to the progress and development of 
music as an art. If you doubt it, look at 
our concert audiences. Five per cent for 
those who really understand music is 4 
liberal allowance (and they are mostly 
holding complimentary tickets) ; five per 
cent of music lovers whose knowledge is 
more or less distinct,—mostly less, how- 
ever! The rest of the ninety per cent 1s 
fashion, cultural hypocrisy, favors, obliga- 
tion, shoddyism, etc. We are all musi- 
cians here, and can talk plainly, and 
plainly I ask you: Do I exaggerate? ... 

Think of a great magnificent orchestral 
concert with a large audience,—what 4 
world in itself stands on the platform; 
how strange is the language of the orches- 
tra to the very people to whom it 3s 
spoken! How few, how very few, among 
the audience, can place themselves in sy™- 
pathy with the emotional contents of the 
music performed! Am I not correct 12 
characterizing these unnatural relations 
between the two as that of a deep and 
wide chasm? Is this a natural state © 
things? I believe not; for music, like 
any other art, should exist for the people, 
and not exclusively for the artist. Nor 
have I yet disclosed the full extent of the 
chasm; the main trouble I find is this: 
All poets have, with more or less know! 
edge on the subject, expressed their coD- 
ception of music in the sweetest 0 
floweriest language. The talk of “ the 
elevating and refining influence of musi¢ 
upon mankind ” is upon everybody’s lips, 
but what does all that mean? It means 
simply nothing! The trouble is that that 
class of music which the majority of people 
relish cannot possibly have any refining 
influence upon them, and to that class © 
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don’t understand it. Thatis the case ina 
putshell. s 

Now naturally arise the three questions : 

Can this chasm be bridged? 

If so, by whom ? 

And how? 

We will not overlook the fact that we 
are not dealing with an acute disease, but 
with a chronic evil of long standing; and 
to find an effective remedy, it will be ad- 
visable to study a little “ of the history of 
the case,” as the doctors say. Was there 
ever a time when this chasm did not ex- 
ist? If we can discover such a time, and 
ascertain the conditions under which mu- 
sic and the people were in mutual rapport, 
and can suggest a method by which those 
conditions could be restored, then our 
problem will be solved. 

In this retrospect we need not go far- 
ther back than to Palestrina’s time,which 
we may fairly accept as the beginning of 
music in its modern conception. From 
that time up to Mozart, there unquestion- 
ably was fair sympathy between the crea- 
tive products (their performances respec- 
tively), and the intelligent and educated 

ple in general. Of course, I do not 
say that there were not products and per- 
formances which were not above the av- 
erage intelligence. All I mean to say is, 
—yet this I desire heavily to emphasize— 
that from Palestrina until Mozart there 
was a wider and more general reciprocity 
between music and the people than there 
has ever been since. What, now, were 
the conditions under which this reciprocity 
manifested itself? The principal condi- 
tion was that, at thosetimes, the musicians 
did the playing and the public the listen- 
ing, whereas now it is almost the reverse. 
What I mean by this is that, in former 
times, a very small proportion of the 
people who were fond of music endeav- 
oa | to perform, while at present the 
number of those who have a superficial 
knowledge of the mechanical manipula- 
tions of an instrument is so large that 
they may be almost said to constitute the 
people. 

Here are Miss Rhinestone, Miss Gold- 
plate, and Mr. Tinklesweet, who have 
graduated with first honors at the semi- 

wry of Podunk, and the conservatory of 
Buncomb, respectively, entering a parlor. 
They are, of course, asked to “‘ please play 
something,” and I need not tell you what 
follows. Is it a farce orareality? The 
lamentable part, however, is, that the pa- 
tient listeners accept their performance for 
music.—and for music which is too high 
for them to follow,—in other words, they 
consider them as standing on our side of 
the chasm, while we, alas! ‘know only too 
well that they stand on the other side; 
and these parlor auditors are represen- 
tatives of a large number of even other- 
wise well educated people, who have no 
higher conception of standard music than 
such performances. ... 

Well, ignorance has always existed, and 
ee y will always exist to some extent; 

ut ignorance is not our foe,—it is-cor- 
rupted knowledge, wrong information, 

against which we have to battle; and this 
did not exist to any extent up to Mozart’s 
time, musically speaking, perhaps because 
music was not yet complicated enough for 
corruptéon. 

Then came Beethoven! Even he was 
fairly appréviated by the educated, until 
he entered his last or prophetic period, 
the products of which had no fair claim 
upon the contemporaneous public. 

But at that time there arose an intruder 

tween music and the people, and soon 
developed an entire guild of intruders. 1 
mean the public performer who discarded 

is mission as an interpreter between the 
composer and the people, and instead 
utilized (and sometimes mutilated) the 
creative artist’s work for the purpose of 
ridding himself of his surplus mechanical 
skill—I_ mean that species of virtuoso 
who regarded the composer as a mere 
purveyor of material for the glorification 
of hie magnificent self. I mean also those 
who could not find enough material among 
the master works, and filled the want by 
their own “ Fantaisie sur des motifs de 

Opera Norma-a-a-a!”. .. 

These “ virtuosos” have done an im- 
measurable amount of harm. Dazzling 

the public’s eye, they lulled their intellec- 
tual functions as concert auditors to sleep. 
They degraded the concert répertoire, and, 
8a natural consequence, also the public 
Musical taste. They also placed many a 
good musician before the bitter alternative 
of starving or becoming a traitor to the 
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kling as they did, instead of doing what 
nature’s gift destined him to do. 

But the worst of all was that they opened 
the concert career and musical career in 
general to the lowest order of talent, to 
mere manual dexterity (I hope you will 
spare me illustrations); and—while I am 
not oblivious to the good the} have done 
by extending the instrumental scope for 
later writers—yet this one feature, the 
opening of the field to the “ unmusical 
musician,” is a curse under which music 
has immeasurably suffered, and which 
produced that chasm separating the true 
musician from general appreciation, de- 
priving the people of an emotional edu- 
cator and a purifier of the fount of their 
complex nature. 

Little wonder that the public of the 

resent have nearly lost the understand- 
ing for the classic simplicity of our great 
masters, when for more than half a cen- 
tury they have nine times out of ten 
heard their thoughts misinterpreted and 
corrupted, in menage of ten houses, in 
nine out of ten certs, year by year, 
day by day. This is the cause of the dis- 
ease, the cancer which we will have to 
cauterize if we want to prevent ours from 
becoming one of the lost arts! And the 
physician who alone can treat this cancer 
is—the teacher... . 

The shape and program of the reform I 
do not presume to dictate; I am too con- 
scious of the difficulties to think for one 
moment that Providence has selected me 
for a musical Martin Luther. Indeed, I 
am not giving, at this moment, at all, but 
asking,—asking, first of all, for the help 
and co-operation of all good musicians 
towards securing the powerful alliance of 
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those uncounted thousands, or maybe mil- 
lions, who are deprived of the purifying 
and beautifying influence of music—be- 


cause their buajness does not give them 
time to practice two hours a day! Let 
me ask you frankly, Must those who are 
not willing or able to attain mediocrity as 
performers necessarily be shut out from a 
thorough understanding and full enjoy- 
ment of good music? I go farther, and 
ask, Is mechanical skill at all necessary 
for the appreciation of good music? I go 
still farther, and ask, May not, at close 
scrutiny, a narrow technical compass be- 
come an obstacle in the way of intelligent 
hearing ? 

Of course, I don’t venture to answer 
these questions one way or another, 
but something like an affirmative reply 
seems to shout at me from the fact that 
Goethe, Lessing, and Winkelmann never 
handled a chisel or a brush, neither did 

. innumerable others, profound con- 
noisseurs of al] ages and of all nations. 
Now, I am satisfied that the plastic arts 
have no exclusive privil on these 
premises, and that music in its highest 
and loftiest meaning can be made the 
common property of millions of people 
without compelling them to perform, I 
am no less convinced that millions of 
nt people would be only too willing to 
earn something about music, if their 
study could be freed from finger-exercises 
and counterpoint-sweating. And we can 
free them from it,—I do not say I know 
it, but I feel it distinctly. I am convinced 
to the bottom of my. heart that I am not 
propounding a wild scheme in recom- 
mending the establishment of a new 





exclusively directed toward the develop- 
ment of musical gsthesis. (I use the term 
“‘musical ssthesis” in eontradistinction 
from “ musical esthetics ;’’ in other words, 
to distinguish the perception of the emo- 
tional content of music from the objective 
fules and methods of musical science.) 

A method for the development of musi 
cal ssthesis, once established, will enable 
us to initiate fifty people in the sweet 
secrets of music in the time we now need 
for one. Of course, this can be done only 
by explaining the fundamental priuciples 
of melody, harmony, rhythm, counter- 
point, forms, etc., and illustrating them on 
an instrument. In this case, however, the 
instrument would be exclusively in the 
hands of the teacher, instead of, as it now 
is (and often to our. mournful experience), 
in the hands of the pupil. Wecould,as I 
said, in this way teach well fifty at a time, 
and I am satisfied that among those fifty 
there would be more than ten who, after 
knowing the true beauty of our art, will 
hanker after trying their own hands a 
little in it; there will be another ten 
where we now have one, but those ten 
will know too much about music to push 
themselves forward in every parlor, or, as 
they now often do, to consider themselves 
artists; and, above all, they will be better 
and more willing pupils than some among 
those who patronize your humble servant, 
who stands, probably, not alone in his 
experience. 

Of course, I have not come entirely un- 
prepared, and could make one or two dis- 
tinct suggestions as to the proper plan of 
carrving out this method; but that would 





method of music-teaching, strictly and 


not be according to my present lil 
than that. 


My purpose is more general 
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